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GRIFFIN, BISHOP OF ROSS, IN SCOTLAND, 1417. 


The name of this bishop, hitherto unnoticed by 
all our ecclesiastical historians, having been re- 
covered by me during my researches into the 
episcopal succession of the Church of Scotland, I 
think that the result is worthy of record in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” 

My notices of this omitted prelate are but 
meagre, I regret to say; but some additional facts 
relative to his history, as also to the periods of 
his nomination, resignation, or death, may per- 
haps be obtained through some of your numerous 
learned correspondents. 

The earliest notice I have discovered of Bishop 
<a wo is ° . . * 
Griffin is in Zes Ecossais en France—Les Francais 
en Ecosse, par Francisque-Michel (Londres, Triib- 
ner et C'*, 1862, 8vo, 2 vols., pp. 548, 551) ; vol. ii*, 
“ Additions et Corrections,” p. 499 (referring to 
vol. it*, p. 124), where it is stated as follows : — 
“Les passages suivants serviront &, compléter le ta 
bleau des relations entre la France et I’Ecosse dans le pre- 

mier quart du xv° siécle : — 

“R, P.en Dieu monseigt Greffin, évesque de Roz au 
royaume d’Escosse, et Jehan de Lethe, escuier, ambas- 
sadeurs és parties de France de par le duc d’Albanie, 
gouverneur dudit royaume, traittoient avec la reyne et 
monseig™ le duc de Bourgogne & Troyes pour faire la 

uerre aux Anglois par les Escossois. (‘Compte de Pierre 

e Moinat de Musigny, trésorier de Vesoul pour mon- 
seigneur le duc en son comté de Bourgogne au bailliage 


d’Amont, pour un an, fini le dernier décembre 1417 ; dans 
les Mémoires sur l Histoire de Bourgogne, tom. ii, Bibl. imp., 
S. F. 292, p. 791.”).” 

“*Le roy fit venir des Escossois & son secours & l'en- 
contre de Henry de Lancastre, son adversaire d’Angle- 
terre, qui damnablement s’esforcoit usurper sa seigneurie 
en occupant des lors une partie du duché de Normandie.’ 

“* Maistre Jehan de Queux, conseiller et m* des re- 
questes de I'hostel du roy, fut envoyé en Escosse vers le 
due d’Albanie et autres seigneurs dudit royaume pour les 
prier et requérir et sommer sur l'aide quils avoient pro- 
mis au roy.’—ZJbid. p. 803.” ‘ 

“« Tl fut fait alliance entre le roy, le roy d’Ecosse et le 
duc d’Albanie,’ ete.—Jbid. p, 805.” 

The next mention of this prelate is in the 
Vetera Monumenta Hibernorum et Scotorum of 
Theiner (Rome, typis Vaticanis, 1864, folio, 
p. 370), where, No. DccxxxIx., is an epistle from 
Pope Martin V., addressed to Thomas de Myrton, 
Canon of Brechin, Bachelor in Decretals, consti- 
tuting him for six months Nuncio Apostolic to 
England and Scotland ; and afterwards it is stated 
as follows: — 

“ Similis littera passus datur Venerabili fratri Griffino, 
Epo Rossensi ac dilecto filio Fynlao de Albama [ sic, Al- 
bania?] ord. Predic. professori, ac in sacra pagina 
Bacalario, Nuntiis sedis apostolice ad Regnum Scotie 
profecturis, qui Nuntii Collectores etiam in eodem Regno 
constituuntur, et mandatum habent, ut omnes, qui 
ibidem Benedicto XIII. antipape adheserint, a censaris 
ecclesiasticis absolvere possint. Dat. Constancie Kal. 
Marcii, Pontificatus nostri anno primo [ March 1, 1418}, 
Reg. de Curia, lib, i. fol. 87.” 

The third and last notice is from Africa Chris- 
tiana, by F. Morcelli, S. Jes. (Brixie, 1816, 4to, 
vol. i. p. 184), where, under the see of Hippo— 
Hipponis Regiensis—is given, among the titu- 
lar successors of the celebrated St. Augustine: 
“Grisnius, an. M.ccce.xx11I., Epise. Rossens. in 
Scotia (ex lib. Arch. Sacri Colleg.)”; and his 
successor, as Bishop of Hippo in partibus in- 
fidelium, is stated to have been “ Petrus, an. 
m.coce.xxx11I. (in Reg. Eugenii rtI., etc.).” 

From the above brief notices, I have ventured 
to infer that “ Griffinus,” “Greffin,” or “ Gris- 
nius” (the latter a mispelling apparently of his 
name, either in the Roman archives or in F. Mar- 
celli’s extract from-the records of the Sacred Col- 
lege), was a prelate named Griffin, and probably 
a Scottish ecclesiastic; who was sent, towards 
the end of the year 1417, as one of the ambas- 
sadors from Robert Duke of Albany, then go- 
vernor of the kingdom of Scotland, to arrange a 
treaty with Queen Isabella of France and the 
Duke of Burgundy, for the prosecution of a war 
with England. 

He is next found as one of the Nuncios Apos- 
tolic sent early in the year 1418 by Pope Mar- 
tin V. as commissioners from the Holy See, to 
absolve the Scottish nation from ecclesiastical 
censures incurred through their previous adher- 
ence to the cause of the anti-pope Benedict XIIL, 
who had been deposed and deprived of his dig- 
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nity at the General Council of Constance on 
July 26, 1417. The result of this was, that it 
was decided in a parliament, or council of the 


three estates of the realm, on October 3, 1418, | 
| unusually long, having been no less than forty- 


that Scotland should renounce the anti-pope and 
acknowledge Pope Martin VY. as head 
church. 

Finally, Bishop Griffin appears as titular of the 
see of Hippo (an ancient, African bishopric) in the 
year 1423, having apparently resigned the Scot- 
tish see of Ross in 1420; and as Peter, his suc- 
cessor in the title of Hippo, is found there under 
the year 1433, it may be inferred that Griffin had 
died previously to that date. 

There is no great difficulty, therefore, in as- 
signing to Griffin his oe place among the 
bishops of Ross: for Keith, in his Historical 
Catalogue of the Scottish Bishops (edit. 1824, by 
Russell), states that “John, Bishop of Ross,” 
appears as a witness to a deed among the “ Writs 
of the Laird of Brodie” in 1420 (August 14); 
and he is recorded, in the Registrum Episcopatus 
Brechinensis (Bannatyne Club edit. 1856, vol. i. 
p. 39), as “‘ Johannis electi confirmati Rossensis,” 
present by his procurator at a provincial council 
of the Church of Scotland, held at Perth, on 
July 16, 1420 (Concilii Scotie, by Robertson ; 
Bannatyne Club edit. 1866; tom. i. pp. 80-81, 
and tom. ii. pp. 77-78): so that his appointment to 
the bishopric must have taken place some time in 
1420, on the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Griffin; and his consecration between July 16 


and August 14 in the same year, and in all pro- | 


bability at the above Scottish provincial council. 
With regard to the period of Griflin’s succession 
to Ross there is some doubt, as the names of his 
predecessors in that see, and indeed throughout 
the fifteenth century, are so loosely, and in nu- 
merous instances erroneously recorded, by all pre- 
vious writers— more especially by Keith and 
Spottiswoode — as to mle the compilation of a 
correct list a considerable labour. In Decem- 
ber, 1404, Alexander was Bishop of Ross; hav- 
ing, undoubtedly, succeeded another prelate of 
the same name on May 9, 1371, and nominated 
by direct provision of Pope Gregory XI., who 
annulled his previous election by the cathedral 
chapter of the diocese (Theiner, Mon. Hib. et 
Scot., DCLXXXIX., pp. 342-3). In Grub’s Ecele- 
siastical History of Scotland (1861, vol. i. p. 359), 
it is stated, doubtfully, that two prelates of the 
name of Alexander ruled the diocese of Ross in 
succession since the year 1357; but the first 
Alexander was nominated, on Novy. 3, 1350, by 
Pope Clement VI. to this see, then vacant 
through the voluntary resignation of Bishop 
Roger (Theiner, DLXXXIX., p. 204); an earlier 


of the | 


(vol. i. pp. 185, 226) that “ Alexander was Bishop 
of Ross in March, 1416”: if this date is correct, 
the episcopate of Griffin must have been ex- 
tremely brief, while that of his predecessor was 


five years, 1371-1416. It may, therefore, be 
concluded that Griffin was Bishop of Ross from 
either 1416 or 1417 until the early part of the 
year 1420, 

Before concluding this long article it may be 
noticed that the Dominican friar, Finlay of Al- 
bany ( Fynlaus de Albama”), who was joined 
with Bishop Griffin as Papal Nuncio to Scotland 
in March, 1418, was evidently the ecclesiastic of 
that name and order who was chaplain and secre- 
tary to the Duke of Albany (hence, doubtless, 
styled of Albany), then governor of Scotland; 
and became, shortly afterwards, Bishop of Ar- 
gyle—“ Episcopus Lismorensis, sive Ergadiensis, 
frater ordinis Preedicatorum” (Fordun, & Goodal, 
ii. 483)—after a long vacancy, or rather hiatus, 
in the succession there. When the house of 
Albany fell, on the return of King James I. from 
his twenty years’ captivity in England, Bishop 
Finlay remained faithful to the family of his 
patron; and fled to Ireland in May, 1425, along 


| with Sir James Stewart, the only remaining 


male scion of the race of Albany. At the 
request of the King of Scots, Pope Martin V. 
granted a commission to the Bishop of St. An- 
drew’s and Dunblane to inquire into the rebel- 
lious proceedings of the Bishop of Argyle and his 
desertion of his see, with power to summons him 


| before them, and, if proved guilty of treason, to 


pass sentence of deprivation; but in the mean- 
while Fr. Finlay, O.5.D., had died in exile about 
the year 1426, and his successor was appointed 
before July, 1427, by the same pope, namely, 
George de Lauder, or Lawater, preceptor of the 
hospital of St. Leonard’s, near Peebles, who was 
still sitting there in May, 1467. 

At this period, unfortunately, Theiner’s records 
of ecclesiastical affairs are very scattered and 
brief, and this at the very time when all our 
records, both ecclesiastical and civil, are equally 
meagre ; however, if space can be given me ina 
future number of “ N. & Q.,” I hope to be able to 
send for insertion in its pages a more correct 


| catalogue of the succession of the Bishops of Ross 


date than that hitherto assigned for his succes- | 


sion. 


Grub also asserts (apparently on the au- | 


thority of Acts of the Parliament of Scotland | 


(my native county) than has hitherto been pub- 
lished. But I expect that Dr. Gordon of Glasgow, 
when he has reached the see of Ross in his valu- 
able Scotichronicon—of which five parts have 
already appeared, together with one of Appendix, 
and the first of the Monasticon—will have antici- 
pated me; but it will only then be a case that 
“cedunt arma toge,” and none will rejoice more 
than your correspondent of many years in his 
Indian study. A. S, A. 
Allahabad, E. I., Dec, 50, 1868. 
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THE CANNING EPISODE, 
In an article on Mr. Yonge’s Life of Lord 
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Liverpool in the last Quarterly Review is the fol- | 


lowing passage : — 

“We had rather hoped that we should have found in 
Mr. Yonge’s volume some reference to the famous Peel 
and Liverpool controversy which arose in the House of 
Commons in 1846. The point at issue was whether Sir 
Robert Peel had or had not confessed to Lord Liverpool 
in 1825 that, in his opinion, the time had now arrived 
for the Roman Catholic Question to be settled; the con- 
sequence being that, if be had, then his refusal to serve 
under Canning, because 
settlement, was indefensible. It was said that Sir Robert 
Peel had the copy of a letterin his desk which he had 
written to Lord Liverpool containing the confession afore- 
said; and we thought it just possible that among Lord 
Liverpool's papers our author might have found the 
original. Flowever, he has not done so, nor can we find 
throughout his pages any allusion to any discussions or 
interchange of opinion whatever between the two states- 
men on the subject. 
Lord Liverpool must have attached great weight to the 
opinion of a colleague who, besides having been secretary 
for Ireland, was comparatively free from those prejudices 
which obscured the judgment of the more passionate of 
the Protestant champions,” 

The writer of this passage must have a very 
imperfect recollection of what occurred in 1846, 
or he never could have contemplated the possi- 
bility of such a letter being found among Lord 
Liverpool's papers. It is true that on the occa- 
sion of what was called the “ Canning Episode ” 
(an apter name than the “Peel and Liverpool 
Controversy”) reference was made to an article 
published in the Edinburgh Review, in which it 
was alleged that Sir Robert Peel had such a 
letter in his writing-desk. Sir Robert Peel, in 
consequence, looked up all his letters to Lord 
Liverpool in 1825, and found only three, not any 
of which answere ‘| the E dinburgh Reviewer's de- 
scription of the imaginary note. Not that Sir R. 
Peel expected to find such a note: he knew it did 
not exist because it had not been written, but he 
wished to convince others of that. Sir R. Peel 
expressed his belief that the communication be- 
tween Lord Liverpool and himself, in 1825, was 
a verbal one, and we may, now, safely conclude 
that it was so. 

I have ventured to make these observations 
because the question is one in which I took much 
interest. Indeed, several years ago I closely exa- 
mined the whole of the evidence bearing on the 
subject, and satisfied myself—as I think I could 
not fail to satisfy others—that, although there 
appeared to be strong prima-facie grounds for the 
charge against Sir R. Peel, there was not actually 
the slightest real foundation for it. I still have 
by me, in MS., the result of my investigation of 
what is really a very curious and interesting inci- 
dent of political history, and, perhaps, some day— 
“'sdeath I'll print it.’ 

The Quarterly also contains a note to the article 


the latter was in favour of a | 


This is rather singular, because | 


| 
‘ 
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lives of Lyndhurst and 
Brougham, which states that the term “ Conser- 
vative’ was first used to denominate a party 
soon after the passing of the Reform Bill, about 
the time of the formation of the Carlton Club. 
This accords with my recollection, and I think— 
though here I speak hesitatingly—that Sir R. Peel 
was the person who so applied it. I remember, how- 
ever, it occurred to me, at the time, that this use of 
the word might have been suggested by a speech 
which Canning made at Liverpool in 1822, in 
which he referred to the middle class in these 
terms: “Of that most important and conservative 
portion of society, I repeat, I know not where 1 
could look for a better specimen than I now see 
before me.” C. Ross. 


on Lord Campbell’s 


RIPON BONEHOUSE. 


There are, I believe, at least two ancient col- 
lections of unburied human bones in England : 
Rothwell in Northamptonshire, and at Hythe in 
Kent. There was also until lately a third, more 
interesting perhaps than any other, at Ripon Ca- 
thedral; and some one, I think, ought to make 
known the fact that this last collection has been 
wilfully put out of sight for ever. 

It had been one of the curiosities of Ripon for 
centuries. Skulls and bones, containing among 
them the makings of many thousand skeletons, 
were piled around one of the chambers of the 
crypt in solid walls, each wall five feet high and 
five feet thick, besides another mass that lay under 
the floor. An old sexton, some eighty years ago, 
had arranged them thus: placing the skulls and 
thigh bones as far as he could in front, and the 
smaller bones behind. Two skulls were kept 
apart, and separately shown to visitors; one of 
them eaten through by disease; the other cut in 
two horizontally by a felonious eighteenth-century 
barber, who used the upper half as a soap dish, 
until conscience compelled him to restore it. 

No one, so far as I know, could tell for certain 
how or when this great army of dead men came 
together above ground; only it was clear, I be- 
lieve, that their crania were not all of the same 
type, nor of the same period. 

Whether they were friends or foes, however— 
whether they belonged to one century or to an- 
other, they had been lying peacefully together for 
ages, and were now at rest, in decent orderly 


sequence, within the consecrated walls of the 
minster. Strangers were allowed to see them, it 


is true, but [am not aware that they were ever 
disturbed or treated with irreverence. And as an 
awful and stirring memento of some remote past, 
they might have been profitable, one would think, 
at all times, even to the dullest of British Philis- 
| tines ; for it isnot conceivable that any one should 
stand in that chamber, visibly surrounded by the 
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! 
unknown and immemorial dead, without having | 


some small flicker of imagination fanned into life 
within him. 

The dean and chapter of Ripon, however, must 
have thought otherwise; for in May, 1865, with- 
out consulting any one except the sexton, they 
carted away these unhappy myriads, and buried 
them all in two great pits in a remote corner of 
the cathedral churchyard. One of the pits mea- 
sures 12 feet by 8; the other 16 by 8; and each 
is 12 feet deep. The turf that covers them is 
marked at every corner by a little boundary stone, 
and there is no other record, except two slabs 
placed in a low wall near, to celebrate this feat 
which the dean and chapter have performed. 

When that wall is pulled down, the skeletons 
and their strange history will be forgotten. 

Such are the facts I learnt at Ripon, when I 
went again last summer to see the Bonehouse, and 
found it empty, swept, and garnished. 

Artuur J. Munsy, M.A. 
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known churches in Rome; in fact, a church, he 
says, where nobody goes. M. Vitet, however, 
prompted by the true antiquarian spirit of re- 
search, found his way to the church,and discovered 
a “grande ceuvre—un vrai tableau oi toutes les 
conditions du style pittoresque sont fidélement 
conservées ; disposition savante et animée des per- 
sonnages,... . . tous les traits essentiels de !’art 
antique se trouvent la encore vivants,” &c. 

M. Vitet assigns the production of this mosaic 
to a period between the Milan edict in 313 and 
the taking of Rome by Alaric in 410; and in 
this conclusion he is supported by the great 
authority of Signor de Rossi. Residents in Ox- 
ford will recollect the very interesting lecture 
given by Mr. J. H. Parker, in which he related 


| his visit to the church of St. Pudens, and the 
| stop put to his explorations by order of the Pope, 


| quarian and historical. 


Minton. —To gleaners of “ Miltoniana” the | 


following scrap may be interesting. I found it 


at Longleat among the papers of Sir William | 


Coventry, Secretary of State, belonging to the 
Marquis of Bath. 
been on the watch to prevent or suppress publica- 
tions hostile to the government. 
name of informant nor date to this memorandum, 
but it was written of course very soon after 
Milton’s death (1674). The “Mr. Skinner, a 
scholar and bold young man” named in it, was 
most likely Cyriack Skinner, one of Milton’s inti- 
mate friends, of whom there is some account in a 
note in Todd’s Life of Milton : — 


The secretary appears to have | 


There is neither | 


“Tam enformed That since the death of M* Milton, 


his bookes have byn lookt over by one M* Skinner a 
scholar and a Bold Young Man whoe has cull’d out w* 
he thought fitt, and amongst the rest he has taken a 
Manuscript of M* Milton’s writen against the Civil and 
Ecclesiasticall Government of this Kingdom which he is 
resolved to print, and to that purpose is gone into Hol- 
land, and intends to print it at Leyden (and at this pre- 
sent is either there or at Nimeguen), and then to bring 
and disperse the Copys in England, This Skinner is 
nephew (or of neerer Relation) to that Skinner that occa- 


sion’d that difference betweene the two Houses of Parlia- | 


ment: and, as [| am informed, his Father is in some 
office at the Custom House.” 
J. E. Jackson. 

Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 

Saints Pupens anp Pvupentrana. — Mons. 
Vitet, in his Etudes sur [ Histoire de [ Art, devotes 
a chapter (1" série, p. 197) to “ Les Mosaiques 
chrétiennes de Rome,” and gives an account of 
his visit to the church of “ Sainte-Pudentienne, 
a de Sainte-Marie-Majeure, au bout de la Via 

Irbana, entre le Viminal et l'Esquilin.” It was 


there that he found a mosaic, in one of the least 





| 


who has since become more reconciled to the 
object of such researches, which are purely anti- 
M. Vitet expresses his 
surprise that even Murray—whose Handbooks, he 
says, are true masterpieces of accuracy even as 
regards the latest and most delicate questions in 
art—affords only two lines to this mosaic. 
Joun Macray. 
Oxford. 


AUTOGRAPHS IN Booxs.— 


__(1.) “ The Lavves Resolvtions of Womens Rights; or, 
The Lavves Provision for Woemen. A Methodicall Col- 
lection of such Statutes and Customes, with the Cases, 
Opinions, Arguments, and Points of Learning in the 
Lavv, as doe properly concerne Women. Together with 
a compentious Table, whereby the chiefe matters in this 
Booke contained, may be the more readily found. Lon- 
don; Printed by the assignes of Iohn More, Esq., and 
are to be sold by Iohn Grove, at his Shep neere the Rowles 
in Chancery Lane, over against the Sixe-Clerkes Office, 
1632.” Sq. 8vo, pp. (14) 404. BLL. 

On the title-page, “semel et semper. —Tob: 
Swinburne. There are several corrections, in 
the same hand, near the beginning of the book. 
Henry Swinburne, the great civilian of York, by 
a codicil dated July 15, 1623, gave to his son 
Toby his dwellinghouse in York. (Wood's Ath. 
Ox. Bliss. ii. 290.) On July 6, 1652, Tobias 
Swinbourne of Linc. Coll. took the degree of 
LL.D. (bid. iv.; Fasti, ii. 171.) 


(2.) “ Herodian of Alexandria His Historie of Tvventy 
Roman Cesars, and Emperors (of his time). Together 
with the most Solemne Deification of the Roman Em- 
perors and Empresses. Interpreted out of the Greeke 
Originall. London, Printed for Henry Taunton, and 
are to bee sold at his shop in St. Dunstons Churchyard 
in Fleetstreet. 1635.” 12mo, pp. (10) 434. 

On the title-page, “ Henry Bradshawe.”’ On 
the fly-leaf, in a modern hand : — 

“Henry Bradshawe, whose autograph is on the title of 
this curious book. 1660, July 19%, Col!. Henry Brad- 
shawe, eldest brother to that monster John Bradshaw, 
whom we scorn to honour so much as to rail at, if it were 
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manners to rail at the Devil—was committed to the 
black rod, as a prisoner of state. Merc. Pub, July 12 to 
19.” . *. - .r 
(3.) “P. Terentii Afri Comedia. Dublinii: E Typo- 
graphia Academix. MDCCXLY. &vo. pp. (8), 286 ‘ } 

(Dedication, “ Philippo Dormer Stanhope, Comiti de 
Chesterfield,” signed “ Johannes Hawkey.”) 

On a fly-leaf, “The Gift of David Garrick, the 
English Roscius.” In a later hand : — 

“This is a very beautiful and correct Edition, in which 
the more remarkable various readings are found at the 
end—it was formerly in the possession of the celebrated 
David Garrick, and was presented by him to his friend 
Canon Baylie, of Lichfield, W.B.” 

See further, Lowndes’s Bib. Man., ed. Bohn, 
pt. ix. 1863, p. 2606. The Rev. Hugh Baylie 
died June 9, 1833, aged seventy; see the Gent. 
Mag. of that year, ciii. (ii.) 89. In the same vol. 
are given some of his letters, whence I extract 
the following : — 

“Nov. 5,1782 . . . . Mr. Peter Garrick (brother 
to our English Roscius) has presented me with a beau- 
tifal edition of Horace, which was his brother's. I am 
delighted with the invaluable gift, and turn over the 
volumes as a hermit does his beads, and imagine I catch 


inspiration every hour.”—Jbid. p. 127. 
W. C. B. 

“He's GoNE Nortn About.”’—This is, I be- 
lieve, the usual expression of a sailor in reply to 
a brother salt who has inquired for a shipmate 
who has paid the debt of nature other than by 
drowning. 

Shakspere has an analogous passage that I 
imagine in some measure explains the meaning of 
the nautical use of the heading of this note. If 
not, an explanation from some kind correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” will oblige: — 

“ You are now sailed into the north of my lady's opinion ; 
where you will hang like an icicle on a Datchman’s 
beard, unless you do reclaim it by some laudable at- 
tempt.” — Twelfth Night, Act III. Se. 2 

J. A. G. 


Carisbrooke. 


P.S. My thanks to G. D. T. and Mr. Burton 
for their replies to my query of B. West's portrait, 
and also their courteous approbation of my sug- 
gestion. To the latter gentleman’s doubt, my 
reticence was occasioned by being at a distance 
from the picture, but I have no doubt as regards 
its being the line-engraving from Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's painting alluded to by Mr. Burton. 


Livine Crock at Lavsanne!— Many have 
remarked on the fine tones of the cathedral clock 
at Lausanne. The fact is, there is no clock! A 
“fire observer” resides in one of the western 
towers, and has a chronometer by which he regu- 
lates the time, and strikes the hours on the great 
bell. This feat accomplished, he ascends to the 
roof, and with a speaking-trumpet informs the 
city that “it has struck nine,” or whatever the 
hour may be. In case of fire the same man sounds 
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the great bell, and with his trumpet calls out 


“Vire! fire at !”? By means of an instru- 





' ment, to which a day-and-night telescope is at- 


tached, the direction of a fire is generally ascer- 
tained. However, the “fire observer” is often 
deceived, and a wrong locale named. 

James Henry Drxon. 


Opp YANKEES.—I was so greatly amused by 
the accompanying extract, which I clip from a 
paper I receive as an exchange for *? published 
at the extreme verge of civilisation ( The E.raminer 
of Dec. 4, 1868, Barrie, Canada West) that I 
forward it in the hope you may find it a place, to 
the equal entertainment of your appreciative and 
intelligent readers : — 

“A curious thing about New England is the variety of 
eccentric characters to be found there. In almost every 
town there is a farmer or mechanic who has addicted him- 
self to some kind of knowledye very remote from his 
occupation. Here you will find a shoemaker, in a little 
shop (which he locks when he goes to dinner or to the 
post-office, much to the inconvenience of customers), who 
has attained celebrity as a botanist. In another village 
there may be a wheelwright, who would sell his best coat 
for a rare shell ; and not far off a farmer who is a pretty 
ceologist, and is for ever pecking away at his innocent 
rocks. Again, you will find a machinist who is enamoured 
of ‘large paper’ copies of standard works, and rejoices in 
the possession of rarities in literature which he cannot 
read. I know an excellent steel-plate engraver who, 
besides being a universal critic, is particularly con- 
vinced that the railroad system of the world is wrong— 
ties, rail, driving-wheels, axles, oil-boxes, everything,— 
and employs his leisure in inventing better devices. Then 
there are people who have odd schemes of benevolence, 
such as that of the Massachusetts farmer who went to 
Palestine to teach the Orientals the true system of agri- 
culture, and was two years in finding out that they 
wouldn’t learn it. There are morose men and families 
who neither visit nor are visited; and there is occa- 
sionally a downright miser, of the ancient type, such as 
we read of in old magazines and anecdote books, There 
are men, too, of an extreme eccentricity of opinion.” 

ScHIn. 





Queries. 


Ampnicory.—Can any readers of “N, & Q.” 
furnish the remaining verses, or any particulars 
concerning authorship, of the following amphi- 
gory,* which I believe never to have appeared in 
print? It belongs to a class of metrical compo- 
sition which flourished in the eighteenth century, 
and was adopted by poets who never flourished 
at all: - 

‘Oh! that my tongue could bleat like buttered peas, 

Engendering windmills on the British seas; 
Where Charon, sailing in his western barge, 

Gave to great Handeock’s man peculiar charge 
lo run fall butt against subjunctive mood, 
And fatten padlocks on Antarctic food : 
Thus have I seen an enigmatic bat 
Glide through the zenith in a slipshod hat.” 
JULIAN SHARMAN. 


[* ? Fr. Amphigouri, or nonsense. ] 
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Mr. ASHPITEL AND THE “Own.”—Could not a 
list of the late Mr. Ashpitel’s contributions to | 
The Owl be published? It would gratify many | 
who, like myself, delight in such xuge. Grace- | 
ful poetic trifles, dissociated from their author's | 
names, are apt to perish. I have this eccentric | 
little journal from its commencement, and should | 
like to identify the writings of one accomplished 
contributor. MAKROCHEIR. | 


THE Copex Mayertanvs.—What is this codex, | 
which the British Almanac for the present year | 
describes as having been “discovered” by Dr. 
Simonides? It is mentioned in the article on | 
‘Free Public Libraries of Great Britain.” Is 
this Simonides the same person who is so well | 
known as having attempted on several occasions, | 
at Oxford and the British Museum, to foist off | 
spurious MSS. on the public as genuine produc- 
tions of a remote antiquity ? J. Macray. 


Dovertas Famriy.—Would any of your Scotch 
correspondents enlighten me on a point of the | 
genealogy of that greatest of Scottish historical 
families—the house of Douglas? Sir Bernard 
Burke, in the Torphichen pedigree, states the 
Sandilands family to have become heirs general 
of the Douglas line, at the death of the hero of 
Otterbourne, the second earl, in consequence of 
the marriage of Sir James Sandilands with Eleanor | 
daughter of Archibald Douglas of Douglas. But 
in his descent of the Duke of Hamilton he states 
this Archibald to have had a son William, who 
left by his second wife George Earl of Angus, | 
direct ancestor of the duke. Q. 

Hvusert Gortzivs.—Several authors state that 
Goltzius’ first work, the Vive omnium fere im- 
peratorum imagines, — at Antwerp in 
1557, was immediately translated into Spanish 
and published in that language in 1560. have 
never yet met with a copy of this Spanish edi- 
tion, nor with a French edition said to have been 
published in 1561, and have reason to doubt 
whether either of these editions ever existed. I 
have the Latin, German, Italian, and French 
editions, all printed by Giles Coppens at Antwerp 
in 1557. If any of your readers can inform me of 
the existence of a copy of any other edition, I 
shall be extremely obliged. 

I also wish to know whether any one has met 
with any edition of the same author's Fasti Ma- 
gistratuum et triumphorum Romanorum (originally 
published at Bruges in March, 1567), which is 
said to have appeared in 1571. 

W. H. James WEALE. 


Bruges. 

Incot, Exerisu; Ixt, Hrxpvstixt.— 

“When the box was opened, it was found to contain 
three bricks (ints) or ingots of pure gold, forty-two gold 
mohrs, and several golden and inlaid trinkets.”—Major 
Stewart's Memoirs of the Emperor Humdyun, p. 43. 
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Is the Hindustani word for brick, int, derived 
from the Sanskrit ? and can any proof be adduced 
that the ints of gold taken as prize-money at 
Banda and other places in 1858 were not current 
during the reign of Janamejaya, son of Pirikehit, 
in A.D. 1521? 

Has the int standard weight any fixed value ? 
is it used as a mould for silver, as well as gold? 
and does it correspond in shape, or otherwise, be- 
sides in name, with the ingot of Europe ? 

R. R. W. Exus. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


Tue Iron Gates NEAR CuortEy.—M. G. 
Lewis, in the introduction to his ballad of “ Guy 
the Seeker” (Romantic Tales), says that the idea 
of his wizard was suggested by the sign of a 
public-house “near Chorley, Lancashire,’ where 
a knight in armour, and brandishing a sword, is 
standing aghast at the sight of a spectral figure 
enveloped in flame, and issuing through some 
huge iron gates. He says “the house is called 
‘the Iron Gates.’” Does it still exist, and if so, 
where is it? and what is the legend or story con- 
nected with so strange a sign? When [ last 
visited Chorley I could not discover the house, 
but my stay was too brief to make a proper in- 
vestigation. Some Lancastrian learned in le- 
gendary lore will perhaps solve my queries. 

STEPHEN JAcKson. 


Jev pE LA Guerre.—I read in Bescherelle’s 
French Dict. ii. 80: — 
“ Jeu de la guerre.—Beaucoup plus compliqué que celui 


| des échecs, mais présentant une image assez exacte des 


différentes actions d’une campagne.” 

Where can I meet with a full description of 
this game ? G. A, Scurumpr. 

Whitby. 

Count DE Frrmas Pertes: STRATEGY, OR MILI- 
TARY CueEss.— Ina late number of All the Year 
Round 1 find it stated that in 1815 Comte de 
Peries made known to the Parisians a game de- 
nominated “ Strategy, or Military Chess.” It was 
played upon a large chequered board with two 
armies divided into the three modern militar 
services. Can any of your readers oblige me wit 
further particulars, or put me in the way of ob- 
taining them? In 18641 published the rules of 
a game entitled “ Battalia, or Military Chess,” in- 
tended to be an actual imitation of a modem 
campaign; and I am anxious to discover how far 
I may be amenable to the charge of pirating the 
ideas of Comte de Firmas Peries. D. A. P. 


“ Ropert MARcHBANK, Printer, in the 
Custom-house Entry, Newcastle.” [Tyne] 
When did Marchbank publish, and what is the 
range of his publications, ballads, godly books, 
and chap-books? Perhaps Mr. J. Manvet will 
oblige me with the information. 

James Henry Drxon. 
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“My Doe Sam.”—Can any of your readers 


inform me where I can find an article entitled 
“My Dog Sam,” or some such title? The only 
clue that I can give to its locality is that it ap- 
peared in either the Sporting or the New Sporting 
Magazine, about twenty years ago, in association 
with a series of papers entitled “ Masters of Fox 
Hounds.” If any one who owns the volume con- 
taining the article will kindly lend it to the writer 
of this note, whose address may be learned from 
the editor of “ N. & Q.,” he will confer an obliga- 
tion on F. R. 8. 


Marmites.—W hat are marmites? Where have 
they been dug up? E. H. W. D. 


Joun Bartist MonoyEr, commonly known as 
“Baptiste” the flower-painter, 1635-1699.—I 
wish to ascertain where the portrait of this artist 
by Sir G. Kneller is, and also the size of the 
painting. Any information on the subject will 
oblige Coartes WYLIE. 

3, East Terrace, Kensington, W. 


Toe Prerix “Or.” — The derivation of the 
prefix Of, which occurs in names such as Otford, 
Utling, Otmore, Kc. appears to have caused con- 
siderable difficulty to philologists. In the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor’s Words and Places, different deriva- 
tions are offered in each case, which leads to the 
supposition that no one is altogether satisfactory. 
Otford is derived from Offa on p.312; but on 
p. 463 the same name is said to come from the 
Saxon et or ett. Again, on page 140, in the 
note, a new derivation is suggested for Otling, 
following Grimm, from the Saxon Aethel. 

May 1 ask whether the prefix Ot would not be 
better connected with the Norse word Vatn, “a 
lake”? It would at least give one uniform deri- 
vation for all these places. Otmore would then 
be the “lake moor”—a meaning quite borne out 
by the character of the place; the names “ Mar- 
lake, Great Pill Lake, Little Pill Lake, together 
with many others still surviving to show that the 
Otmore was once even more than it now is, the 
lake moor. The same derivation would then 
probably be applicable to the village of Odding- 
ton, bordering on the Otmore, which was in former 
times known as Otendun, or the “ lake fortress,” 
‘spot in which many remains are from time to 
time discovered. Otlinga Savonica, a district 
bordering on the Littus Savonicum, would mean 
the Saxon “lake district,”’ and the Otford over 
the Dasent in Kent would be simply the “lake 
ford”; its name being taken from the natural 
feature presented by the river at that spot. 

OswaLp J. ReicHet. 

Cuddesden College, near Oxford. 


Rawrnmert’s Corres-novse. — The Society 
of Arts held its first meeting in March, 1754, at | 
Rawthmell’s Coflee-house in Henrietta Street, 
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Covent Garden.” Can any of your readers enable 
me to ascertain which house in Henrietta Street 
now occupies the site of the above coffee-house ? 
The Council of the Society of Arts desire to put 
up a tablet upon it, commemorative of the spot. 
P. Le Neve Foster. 

Sentry-Freips.—A correspondent of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1781 (p. 305) has men- 
tioned certain fields in Cornwall contiguous to the 
parish churches, called ‘‘ Sentry-fields.” His exact 
words are : — 

“There is in most parishes of this county a field 
(generally near the churchyard), which is commonly 
called the sentry (perhaps sanctuary); but this field is 
not always glebe land, or at least has been filched from 
the church in some instances.” 

I have been unable to verify the truth of this 
statement; for, except in the parish of St. Buryan 
in the extreme western part of the county, I know 
of no field that can claim the name of “sentry.” 
In that parish, about three-quarters of a mile 
east-south-east of the church, are the dilapidated 
remains of an ancient building, which is said to 
occupy the site of the original sanctuary or ora- 
tory, traditionally reported to have been founded 
by Athelstan about a.p. 930. By the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country this structure and the 
land adjoining is known as the “ sentry.” 

My queries are these: —1. In what parishes 
besides St. Buryan are there “sentry-fields’’? 2. 
What is the probable derivation and meaning of 
the word “ sentry” in the sense here used? Some 
have suggested cemetery, others chantry. Which 
3. Is the term “ sentry-field” simi- 
larly applied in other counties ? E. H. W. D. 

Ropert Smitn: “ Episcopacy AND PRESBY- 
Tery.’—In the year 1714 there appeared a little 
12mo volume, containing a mixture of satires and 
elegies, entitled — 

* Poems of Controversy betwixt Episcopacy and Pres- 
bytry: being the substance of what past *twixt him 
and several other Poets ; as alsoseveral Poems and Merry 
Songs on other Subjects; with some Funeral Elegies on 
several Noblemen and Gentlemen. In two parts. By 
Robert Smith, School Master at Glenshee. Never before 
published. Printed in the year 1714.” 

Can any of the numerous correspondents of 
“N. & Q.” afford me any information as to the 
author of so very singular, curious, and interesting 
a collection, and his character and principles,.Xc. ¢ 

Tuos. G. STEVENSON. 

Edinburgh. 

SvpsipeNce orn Svpsipence.—Is the second 
syllable long or short? We say “diffidence’ 
and “confidence,” although in the Latin the vowel 
is long. The question was lately asked at a party 
where there were ten naturalists present, eight of 
whom maintained that the vowel should be short, 
and two that it should belong. The dictionaries 
make it long. P. 
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Suprorters or THE First Duke or Lan- 
casteR.—Can any of the heraldic correspondents 
of “ N. & Q.” inform me what were the colours 
of the supporters of the arms of Henry, first Duke 
of Lancaster, who died in 1361? They are en- 
graved in the recent edition of Gregson’s Portfolio 
of Fragments relative to Lancashire, but no colours 
given. ‘he dexter supporter is an antelope, the 
sinister a leopard with spots like torteaux; and 
I should be glad to know the colours of these 
animals. G. D. TomLrinson. 

Huddersfield. 

St. Avevstive.—The new work by Mrs. Somer- 
ville on Molecular and Microscopic Science bears 
on its title-page, as motto, a quotation from St. 
Augustine, than which it would not be easy to 
find a more happily chosen one. It runs as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Deus magnus in magnis, maximus in minimis.”— St. 
Augustine. 

Can any one point out in what treatise or part 
of Augustine's writings this felicitous quotation 
is to be found ? x 


Sarnt VaLentine.—A long while ago I knew 
Saint Valentine, and was indeed privy to some of 
his little affairs. At that period he had a friend 
or relative, who was almost invariably associated 
with any mention of him. For the last thirty or 
forty years, however, I have heard nothing of this 
individual; his name has dropped out of the 
Calendar: it was Orson! 
his death in any obituary, and my present inquiry 
is to learn if there is any account of his death to 
be found anywhere. Did he marry? Had he any 


I have never noticed 


family? If so, what has become of it? If my | 


memory serves me right, he was so excellent a 
friend to Saint Valentine that he ought not to be 
forgotten in this ungrateful manner.* Any in- 
formation will be thankfully received by 

Busuey Hearn. 


Wortn's Exp Toxey.—Old people have told 
me that before the end of the world we shall know 
no difference between summer and winter (owing 
to equalisation of the temperature) “except by the 
springing of the leaf” ; and that the Bible says as 
much. What can be the origin of this curious 
belief ? W.H.S. 


Queries With Answers. 


Ancient Mars or IRELAND: OrTELIvs, —In 
Mr. Trench’s (so-called) Realities of Irish Life 
there is a map which professes to give Ireland as 
it was portioned out in ancient times amongst the 
Milesian and Anglo-Norman families. Mr. Trench 
calls it a curious document, and says it was pub- 
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lished about the time of Smith O’Brien’s rebellion 
in 1848. I remember seeing, ten or fifteen years 
at least before that time, what I suppose was the 
original of this map—a very old document, un- 
coloured, which as a child I used to hear, I think, 
my father call an “ Ortelius.” Can any one kindly 
inform me why it was so called? Was Ortelius 
the designer's name? The new map gives a 
greater number of names than I remember on the 
old, but omits some; amongst others, those of 
De Cantelon and Le Fureter, some of the earliest 
Norman settlers in Ireland temp. Henry II. 
HIBERNIA, 

[Ortelius was a famous Dutch geographer, who 
flourished in the sixteenth century. He occasionally 
visited this country during the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth, and is said to have suggested to Camden the 
idea of his Britannia, The map to which our corre- 
spondent alludes, is one among others which has been 
reprinted from his principal works on geography : the 
Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, 1570, and Thesaurus Geo- 
In his map of the British Isles, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam about 1640, he divides the whole 
soil of Ireland between fifteen tribes, to whom he gives 
Latin appellations. In that of England he has associated 
a few Saxon, with a fairer sprinkling of Latin names. 
We can discover no trace whatever of the map adopted 
by the followers of the late Mr. Smith O’Brien ; if still 
in existence, it will most probably be found to be based, 
like that appended to the volume by Mr. Trench, upon 
the excellent topographical and historical map which 
accompanies the “ Annals of the Four Masters, showing 
the Five Kingdoms of the Pentarchy as they existed 
under the Milesian Kings, with the Old Principalities,” 
&e. 4to. Dublin, 1846.) 


graphicus, 1594. 


SHAKSPEARE: Wuaitrineton. —In Aldersgate 
Street is an old wooden house, bearing an inscrip- 
tion that Shakspeare lived there in 1596; and in 
Butler’s Alley, Moor Lane, is a house stated to 
have been the residence of Sir Richard Whit- 
tington, 1314. Can any of your readers tell me 
if there is any truth in the two inscriptions? 

PETER ScHIMMELPEN NICK. 

Clapton, 

[The only notification we have met with of Shak- 


| speare’s residence in Aldersgate Street is the following 


, Some notices of Orson, the famed hero of romance, | 
will be found -in Wheeler's Noted Names of Fiction, ed. | 
the late repairs a coin was found, dated 1596,” 


1866, pp. 273, 378.—Ep. ] 


vague statement, inserted in the City Press of Oct. 13, 
1866 :— 

“ SHAKSPEARE’s RestpeENCE, ALDERSGATE STREET.— 
A correspondent calls to mind a tradition that the house, 
No, 134, Aldersgate Street (just taken by Mr. Joseph 
Smith, newsagent), is the one in which Shakspeare 18 
believed to have resided when proprietor of the Globe 
Theatre in Golden Lane. The hoase was called in Shak- 
speare’s day ‘ The Half-Moon Hotel,’ which the inscrip- 
tions in the various woodwork hieroglyphics imply and 
portray. It will now vie with any other in the City for 
its elaborate carving in wood and primitive panels, worthy 
of the attention of the curious in those matters. During 
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We believe that Shakspeare’s place of abode in London 
before July, 1596, has not been traced; but that he was 
then resident in Southwark is proved by a paper extant 
at Dulwich College, noticed by his recent biographers. 

Sir Richard Whittington’s London residence was in 
Hart Street, four doors from Mark Lane. There is an 
engraving of it in the Gentleman's Magazine of 1796, 
p- 545. ] 

“Ernest, oR PotiticAL REGENERATION.” — 
I beg to inquire through your valuable journal if 
any reliable information can be given to me re- 
specting the authorship of a poetical work not 
published but “ printed for the author by Edward 
Gadson, Upper Martin’s Lane, London,” entitled 
Ernest, or Political Regeneration, in twelve books, 
12mo, 1839. This singular work, very wild but 
ably written, extremely democratic and still more 
inordinately verbose and diffuse, was reviewed in 
the London Quarterly Review for Dec. 1839. In 
that notice the reviewer states the name of the 
author was known to him, but will not be divulged 
by him, as “he had retreated into his sanctuary 
of silence and privacy.” The work was reviewed 
- oh nso in the we Magazine for July, 

839, edited by Mr. J. A. ile raud. 

R. R. Mappen. 


[Soon after this remarkable production appeared it 
was rumoured in literary circles that it was from the pen 
of Capel Lloft, the younger, author of The Whigs, 1835, 

ud Self- Formation, 2 vols. 1837.) 

Tuomas CrarkE.—This gentleman published 
two or three volumes of verse: one entitled Love 
and Duty, and other Poems, 1843, which contains 
some specimens of a translation of Tasso’s Amintfa. 
He also published A Day in May, and other Poems 

(1838). Can you tell me anything about the 
Sothes? R. L. 


(Mr. Thomas Clarke, 
America, His last work, 
in six cantos, was published by Clarke and Co., Chicago, 
1865, 8vo. In the Preface to this work, the author states 
that “it is proposed also to republish here, from the 


we believe, is still living in 
Sir Copp: a Poem for the Times, 


London editions, the most popular of the author’s 
works,” ] 
Otp Scorrisu pene. —TI should feel 


obliged to any reader of “N. & Q.” who can in- 
form me what is the date of the earliest Directory 
for Scotland, and where I can inspect a complete 
set from their commencement ? 8. 


[ The earliest Scotch Directory was that of Edinburgh, 
published by Mr. Peter Williamson; an interesting me- 
moir of whom will be found in Kay’s Portraits, Edin- 
burgh, 1842, vol, . 128. On p. 138, the editor states 
that the copy of the Directory before him bore the date 
of 1788; but from the documents which he subjoins, it is 
evident that it is a second edition. ] 


Replies. 
THE FERARAS OF ITALY. 
(4 8. ii. 3 iO; iii. 39. ) 


In a recent article upon “ Ancient Swords,” * 
reference is made to an unsatisfactory notice of 
“Hungarian blades” by the Count d’Albanie. 
Upon this subject it is needless to remark, because 
the Count having never emitted any observations 
upon Magyar weapons, the notice is an indulgence 
of imagination which concerns only the author ; 
but his citation of certain Italian authorities for 
the declaration that blades marked witb the 
name of Ferara are unknown to Italian antiqua- 
ries, and that even the existence of this name is 
ignored in the North of Italy,t are evidences cal- 
culated to deceive inquirers: not only in the 
history of arms, but of nomenclatures in that 
country. 

The inveracity of the first assertion, however, 
is exposed by the proof that a family of cele- 
brated sword-makers named Ferera existed in 
Italy before the year 1583;{ that Ferera blades 
have been brought from Italy to England by 
Foster, the late experienced dealer in curiosities ; 
and that, in 1819, very jine examples, marked 
‘“cosMO FERERA” and “ANDREA FERERA,” were 
in the possession of Signor Gasperoni, the eminent 
Negoziante de Curiosita at Venice. 

The assertion respecting the non-existence of 
the name of Ferera in the North of Italy, if it 
applies to the present time, is irrelevant; but 
if, according to the theory of the casuist, it is 
intended to show that the appellation never 
existed in the Transalpine Peninsula, the fallacy 
of this inference is amply demonstrated by the 
following examples; in which it is proved that 
not only individuals, but families named Ferera, 
have been eminent in that city and in Florence, 
Modena, Lombardy, and Genoa, from the thir- 
teenth to the eghteenth century : — 

1264. Ferari. . . . . a troubadour, flourished at Florence 

and in Lombardy.—Biog. Univ., xiv. 403. 
Ferraria, Filippo, a distinguished theologian ; so 

named from the place of his nativity.§—Zedler, 

Univ. Lex., tom. ix. col. 620. 

390. Ferraria, Tomasio, a learned Dominican; also 
named from his birthplace in the ducal city of 
Ferera.—Ihb, 

1403. Ferrariensis Bartholomeo, a learned Dominican ; 
also named from his origin in Ferera,—Ib. 


1310. 


1444. Ferrari, Antonio, Doctor of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Ferrara, from whence he received his 
sobriquet ; though he was born at Galatina, in 
the kingdom of Naples, and thus familiarly 
called “ il Galatino.”—Biog. Univ., xiv. 404, 

*«N. & Q.,” 4™ S. iii. 40. 


+ 1b. pp. 39, 40. 

t Cizogna, Trattato Militare, 4°, Venetia, fol. 62. 

& The name of the Ducal City of Ferera being in Latin 
Ferraria,—Zedler, Unir. Lez., tom. ix. 616. 
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—. Ferrari, Giovani Matheo, physician in the first half | 


of the fifteenth century ; born at the Castle of | 


Grado, in the Milanese, from whence he was 
named Giovani de Grado.—Biog. Univ. xiv. 403. 

1481. Ferraris Luigi, so named from his nativity in the 
city of Ferera; a learned Dominican, Procura- 
tor-general of his order at Rome in 1481,— 
Zedler, Univ. Lex , ix. col. 619. 

Ferrari, Gaudenzio, called “ il Milanese,” from his 
birth at Valdugia,in the duchy of Milan, A.p. 
1484: celebrated painter, pupil of Andrea Scotto 
and Pietro Perugino, and friend and companion 
of Raphael. Before this time the name of Fer- 
rara had become hereditary, as Gaudenzio is de- 
signed “ de la famille des Ferrari,”—Biog, Univ., 
xiv. 407. ; 

1497. Ferrari (also written Ferrera), Bartholomeo, founder 
of the Clerks Regular of St. Paul: in 1497, 
the family Ferrari, which gave birth to Bar- 
tholomeo, was one of the most distinguished in 
the city of Milan, and held no existing associa- 
tion with that of Ferrera.—Jb. xiv. 405. 

1500. Ferraro, John Baptist, Bishop of Modena; born at 
Modena in 1500,—Zedler, Univ. Lex., ix. 626, 

1511. Ferero, Augustino, Bishop of Nissa.—Zb. 638, 

1517. Ferero (also written Ferrerio), Bonifacio, Cardinal 
in 1517,—Jh, 

1522. Ferrari, Luig ri, mathematician; born at Bologna 
Feb. 2, 1552— Bing. Univ., xiv. 106. 

1565, Ferero, Guido, Cardinal Bishop of Vercelli; born 
1565.— Zedler, Univ. Lex., ix. col. 638. 

1577. Ferrari, Francesco Barnardino, a distinguished 
member of the Ambrosian College; born at 
Milan in 1577.—Biog. Univ., xiv. 409. 

1583. “Andrea dei Ferari”—“Andrew of the Feraras,” i.e. 
one of the family of Ferara: one of the most cele- 
brated sword-makers in Italy before the year 
1583.—Giov. Mat. Cigogna, 7'rattato Militare, 4°, 
Venetia, 1583, fol. 62. 

—. Gioloto degli Ferari, i. e, one of the Feraras; a dis- 
tinguished bookseller and printer at Venice in 
the sixteenth century.—Biog. Univ., xvii. 408. 

—. Ferrarus, or Ferrari, Giovani Baptisti; a Neapoli- 
tan writer upon veterinary surgery in the six- 
teenth century.—Zedler, Univ. Lex., ix. 619, 629. 

1589. Ferrari, Sigisemundo, a learned Dominican; born 
at Vigevano, in the Milanese, in 1589.— Biog. 
Univ., xiv. 408. : 

1599. Ferrari, Andrea, a celebrated painter; born at 
Genoa in 1599,—Jb, xiv. 407. 

1614. Ferrarus, or Ferrari, Andrea; Canon of the Cathe- 
dral of Nola in 1614,—Zedler, Univ. Lex., ix. 
619, 629. ‘ 

——. Ferrara, Gabriel, an Italian writer upon surgery, 
in the early part of the seventeenth century.— 
Tb. 619. 

1626. Ferari, Filippo, a learned ecclesiastic; born at 
Ovillo, in the Milanese territory; died in 1626.— 
Biog. Univ., xiv. 407. . 

1655. Ferrari, Giovani Baptisto, a learned Jesuit ; died 
in 1655.— Jb. 408. 

1717, Ferrari, Guido, a celebrated author; born at Na- 
vara in 1717,—Biog. Univ., xiv. 411. 





1484, 


—_ 


These examples are sufficient to prove that the 
name of Ferrara, derived from the ducal city, 
existed in the North of Italy at the decline of the 
thirteenth century, and that it was established as 
a surname in that country before the year 1484. 

That Andrea, the celebrated sword-maker, be- 
longed to one of the native lineages, is demon- 
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strated, not only by his Italian designation—“ de 
i Ferari, of the Feraras”*—but by the express 
declaration of Cigogna, that he abstained from in- 
cluding in his notices any of the artisans of Germany, 
France, and Spain, and confined his enumeration 
whol’y to the most excellent armourers of Italy.F 
This concentration of authorities for the na- 
tionality of the artist, is supported by the rarity 
of his name in Spain. Thus, in the Spanish 
indices of Pinelo, there occur only eleven ex- 
amples of the appellation, and of these six are 
Italian.t But in the article upon “ Ancient 
Swords,” the Spanish nationality of the Feraras 
is supported by the citation that, in 1866, two 
gentlemen named Fereira existed at Oporto. § 
Without inquiring into the paradoxical illus- 
tration of Spanish surnames by those of Portugal, 
it is sufficient to observe that the family of 
Fereira is aboriginally Portuguese ; derived either 
from the town of that name, near the right bank 
of the Zezere, in the province of Estramadura, or 
from the lesser place of the same appellation, in 
the department of Alemtejo. For the extent of 
the lineage in Portugal, abundant evidence is 
afforded by Muchado, who, in his Lusitanean 
Bibliographia enumerates fifty-four eminent in- 
dividuals of the name.|| 8. 





I have three ancient swords:—One in a half- 
basket hilt, the blade thirty and a quarter inches 
long, single-edged, stamped on one side “ AN, DR. 
EA.,” on the other side “FA. RA. RA.”’ Another, 
double-edged blade, thirty-two and a half inches 
long; inscription on both sides, illegible (query, 
Russian). Another, evidently from its basket 
hilt a Highland sword; broad double-edged 
blade, twenty-five inches long, deeply engraved 
on both sides “A, W.” between two crossed 
anchors; date under, “1782.” E. B. 


PAROCHIAL REGISTERS: THE GREAT SNOW 
OF 1614-15. 
(4 S. iii. 16.) 

I am induced by the exhortation of Mr. Stren 
to follow his example and send you copies of 
some memoranda which I extracted from the 
parish registers of Beeston next Mileham in Nor- 
folk. The extract marked II. runs wonderfully 
parallel with that from Youlgreave, but it will be 
observed that the great snow of 1614-15, which 
began in Derbyshire on January 16, did not fall 


Gaudenzao, the cele- 


ille des 


* So in the French biographies ; 
brated Milanese painter, is designated “ de la fam 
Ferrari.” —Biog. Univ., xiv. 407. 

+ Giov. Mat. Cigogna, Tratt. Milit., fol. 62 

Pinelo, Bibl, fol. Mad. 1737. 

§ “N, & Q,,” 4% §, iii, 40. 

Muchado, Bibl. Lusit., fol, Lisb., 1759, tom. iv. 348. 
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in Norfolk until the 21st, and in the latter county 
remained four days later. I have retained the 
original spelling, the modernisation of which 
would detract from the quaintness of the nar- 
rative. Many other entries in these books of local 
events are exceedingly curious and amusing. I be- 
lieve I have transcribed all that areso. The lower 
portion of some pages, however, are not legible. 
G. A. C 
I. 

“For the tyme of seaven years past before this veer 
and the like @0n°1611°, there hath bene much contrarietie 
continewed of weather, as verie hott & verie cold and all 
vatill 1614. in one daye, drie weether one daye and wett 

another: or the daye drie & the night wett, or the night 
contrarie to the daye, cold weether in the sommer and 
warme & hott in the wynter. In these tymes was the 
straunge Tyde att Lynne w* ran up into the teusdaye 
markett: drowned .. . . warehouse and much of 
Marisland Wisbich & many other places. It was on the 
Wednesday on a doome weeke * before Easter, 

“A great and continuinge snow & frost was in the 
yeare 1607. It beganne wt* a great drivinge snow the 
tewsdaye sennet before Christmas, and so continued wt 
a rymie manner of Frost yntill Candelmas followinge. 
And then in the space of two dayes yt was svddenly gone. 
The yee did grow vnto a greate thicknes in that tyme: 
That all waters and great passinge Rivers wt boates 
were shutt vpp, and any might safly walke too & froo 
vppon them. ‘Ther followed after this a pleasant springe 
& somer. And next Wynter was a contrarie open tyme 
wout almost any frost or snow att all. In the tyme of 
Christmas 1609 there were 3 strange filudds of water, one 
vyppon S** Stephens daye night: the second vppon new 
yeereeven morninge, and the other vppon new yeere daye 
in the morninge. none could passe by Bayes bridge to 
Church well but by horsse, some such waters did also sud- 
denly fall since. In the tyme of wyntercorne harvest in 
that yeere there fell such waters that destroyed much of 
the corne: and as strange a fludd followed in that havest 
tyme. 

“In the yeere 1610 there was a great fall of rayne & 
water that beganne about the mydds of October and con- 
tinued to the mydds of Februarie followinge. Then be- 
ganne as great a drowght w*" lasted from that tyme vnto 
the mydds of Maye next. Husbandmen could not plowe 
their lands to sowe: and suddenly towards the end of 
Maye there was much rayne and euty man did sowe his 
land. It grew freely and brought fruit plentifully. This 
drought cam wt many dryinge east & north wynds & 
want also of any rayne. Grasse did little gro 
water shrunke & pits were almost drie by this mydds of 
Maye 1611», , 

“Vppon the 16° daye of June being then Sunday in 
this year 1611° there happened a greate and fearfull tem- 
pest of wynd & rayne, but most of wynd about hie noone. 
It was a p’fect calme before & was as calme agayne by 2 
a clocke in that daye. The tempest continued but one 
hower or not much more; but yt was so dryving and 
furious that yt much feared many and many howses and 
trees torne downe. The next tuesdaye followinge beinge 
Guild daye att Norw* for the solemnitie of the maiors 
feast there att night about the hower of 10 or 11 a clocke 
m a thronge & crowd of people ther were troden vnder 
foote & so smothered & slayne 31 psons.¢ A sudden mist 











* I do not at this moment remember having met with 
this term for Passion week elsewhere. 

+ Blomefield says that this catastrophe was occasioned 
by the people taking fright at some fireworks falling 
amongst them. ; 
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» « succeding this sudden storme. So went god 
befor knowinge what (another line illegible). 
peedit te Deus nos a 


II. 

“ Februaria Ranson filia Willmi Ranson baptisata fuit 
quinto die Februarij, nata fuit primo die eiusdem 
mensis: in quo die vel paulo ante magna et 
gravissima nix cf congelata glacie cepta est: cil in 
p'cedentib} temporib3, viz. p toti festivalis nativitatis 
tempus usq3 in hoc fere temporis tam magna et p iu- 
cundissima fulsset temporis serenitas, 

“ This snow beganne the 21 of Januarie and continued 
untill the 16 of March when yt sone melted awaye yet 
some... longe. It was a greater snow then had bene 
knowne before in the memorie of man, It was deepe 
generally: and at four strange drivinge dayes of snow so 
driven that people could not passe from towne to towne, 
nor in the same towne from one street vnto another. The 

Jan. 2 first drift of snow was from the East. The second 

x more from the Weest. The third from the North: w* 
24 was the great snow uppon the 12 of Februarie 
being then Sunday. It was so great, so sharpp 
wtt wynd & grevous, that few or none could come att 
Church that daye. It did drive as a mist for darknes, 
none could goe against yt: and scarce w* the side of yt. 
A further drivinge daye of snow was on Quadragesima 

- Sunday then the 26 of Februarie: and this cam 

me from the South w*" continued feersly vntill one a 
clocke, and then beganne to rayne somewhat in the after- 
noone: whervppon cam a beekninge (?) of a suden (?) 
thaugh. After March 4 was another great & could 
drivinge wyndie daye agayne more snow fell but most of 
yt melted awaye. it was more cold & as sharpe driviuge 
as the former had bene, and cam from the East, yea this 
was more terrible & fearfull then all the rest. One died 
wt yt win owr bounds towards Dunham. Diu’se 
perished in manie places. There went out att Rudham 
carts & in their returne that cold driving daye, they left 
their carts in the feild and the horses went from them : 
some went home: but 5 in their traises were found 2 
dayes after, 5 dead and 2 almost dead. The men, 3 went 
so longe will in the open feilds that they all were found 
dead in 8 seu’all places, Shepe died abundantly this 
yard & C at some 


1614. 





yere, and haye was att 3* 4*—4* & 5°; 
places.” 

“ Martij xij.—There was such a water this Sunday att 
Baye’s br that the people could not passe to Church 
but by horsse & other in bootes: & this came by the 
Thaugh after the great snow. iam satis terris niuis atq3 
dire, &e.” 






BISHOP PERCY OF DROMORE. 
(4" 8, iii. 18 


Every literary man is too apt to imagine that 
his own special study or hero must be equally in- 
teresting to all others as to himself; and so [am sure 
that the Editor of “ N. & Q.” must have no easy 
task in selecting from his correspondence what is 
likely to prove generally palatable to its numerous 
readers. I cannot, however, help thinking that 
any information about Thomas Percy is likely to 
prove interesting, of whom Dr. Johnson said that 
“he was a man out of whose company he never 


* In the margin of this paragraph there is written : 
“Sic acta Dei nostra facta designant. Lius naturalia, 
nostra temporalia; Divina, humana, 
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went without learning something,”—and “ laudari 


a laudato viro” is a feather in the cap of any 
one. And where is the man who has not heard of 
the Percy Reliques of Ancient English Poetry ? 

Though certainly he was not so graceful a 
letter-writer as Horace Walpole, yet he may be 
called a very good one; and those letters of his 
recently communicated to “N. & Q.,” addressed 
to Mr. Astle, give us a very good idea of the 
studies of Percy. One wonders how he managed 
to find time for so much correspondence, in addi- 
tion to his literary labours and the duties of his 

rofession. Besides, on reading his letters to 
Mr. Astle and those to George Paton, of Edin- 
burgh, and the large number in Nichols’s Zi/ustra- 
tions of Literature, his thoughts and tastes are so 
well mirrored and depicted, that we may say of 
Percy as Horace did of Lucilius : — 
* quo fit, ut omnis 
Votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 
Vita senis.” 

There is one point upon which I have not been 
able to get any information; it is this: whether 
there is any record of Percy’s having been a 
friend or acquaintance of the poet William Cow- 
per, and whether any letters passed between 
them? For Cowper came to reside at Olney in 
1767; and having lived there for nineteen years, 
then went to take up his abode at Weston Under- 
wood, but a mile distant, in 1786. Percy was 
appointed vicar of Easton Maudit in 1753, and 
lived there usually for nearly thirty years, re- 
signing in 1782. It is but five miles from Olney; 
and without much stretch of the imagination one 
can conceive Percy, then a quiet country parson, 
dropping in of an evening, or spending an after- 
noon on the banks of the sedgy Ouse, with Cow- 
per and John Newton, then curate of Olney, in 
order to hold high converse, and to be mirrored 
in answering minds. And why may we not sup- 

se Mrs. Percy to have been the friend of Mary 

Jnwin? The shy melancholy disposition of Cow- 
per might, however, have made him disinclined to 
associate with many neighbours—still, this seems 
a subject worth investigating. 

Cowper continued to live at Weston Under- 
wood until 1795, pronouncing it to be one of the 
prettiest villages in England, and made it so, too, 
in his verse and prose. One cannot endorse such 
praise as this; though, on a summer's afternoon, 
it is indeed delightful to spend an hour in the 
Wilderness, and indulge in a day-dream in the 
Temple there, “ fleeting the time” as they did in 
Arden’s shade, according to Will. Shakspere. It 
is in muck the same condition as when the poet 
used to sit within it, revelling in its perfect seclu- 
sion, and in perfect contentment too, as he sings:— 

“ God gives to every man 
The virtue, temper, understanding, taste, 
That lifts him into life, and lets him fall 
Just in the niche he was ordained to fiil.” 





It might be that as Cowper penned these lines 
he thought of the different lot of his old school- 
fellow, Warren Hastings, compared with his own. 
The latter had ruled the destinies of millions of 
human beings, whilst he had been rhyming in 
seclusion on the banks of the Ouse. Born within 
a year of each other, they had both been educated 
at Westminster, and played together in the 
cloisters of the Abbey, when Vincent Bourne, of 
classic fame, was one of the ushers of the school, 
and for whose memory Cowper ever entertained 
feelings of the deepest affection. 

It seems, too, matter of doubt whether Percy 
was educated in the Grammar School of Bridge- 
north, founded in 1503, though he was unques- 
tionably born in that town. No register of pupils 
educated there is kept. There is the following 
passage in Boswell s Life of Johnson, leading one 
to infer that Newport School, in the county of 
Salop, had that honour; it is as follows: — 

“The bishop (i. e. Perey) also informs me that Dr. 
Johnson's father, before he was received at Stourbridge, 
applied to have him admitted as a scholar and assistant 
to the Rev. Samuel Lea, M.A., head master of Newport 
school in Shropshire (a very diligent good teacher, at 
that time in high reputation), under whom Mr. Hollis is 
said, in the Memoirs of his Life, to have been also 
educated.” And a note at the foot of the page by Bos- 
well adds: “ as was likewise the Bishop of Dromore many 
years afterwards.”—Vol. i. p. 44, edition 1851. 

It is possible that Bridgenorth School might 
have been in a state of decadence at that time, 
and that consequently the young Percy was sent 
to Newport. He was certainly a Careswell ex- 
hibitioner at Christ Church, in 1746, but both 
these schools have some of these exhibitions 
allotted to them. Perhaps this doubt might be 
set at rest by some reader of “N. & Q.,” or refer- 
ence to some passage in the letters or writings of 
Percy. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Perey, near Tadcaster. 


JAPANESE LADIES. 
(3" S. i. 409; 4% S. iii, 46.) 


When in Paris (during the great Exhibition 
1867), I saw several Japanese young ladies whose 
teeth were perfectly red with that stuff made of 
pepper-vine, quicklime, &c. As 1 was born in 
East India, and know that country pretty well, I 
can vouch for Crawford's and P. A. L.’s informa- 
tion. The composition of the preparation in Java is 
mostly the same in all the principal places. The 
leaf of the pepper-vine, called in Malay Sirth 
(Jav. Seroeh or Soeroeh *, Latin, Charica betle), 1s 
the principal part of the whole. The plant itself 
(called Sirth bocah, Latin, Charica siriboa) is very 
common on the Indian islands, and very little care 
is needed to make it grow properly. The person 





* Pronounced seroo and sooroo. 
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who is going to chew sirih takes a clean leaf of 
moderate size; on that he puts a little Aapoer 
(ka-poor) or Sirth sa kapoer, that isto say chalk or 
quicklime, which may be exchanged for or united 
with (according to taste) katjoe, or Terra japonica— 
kind of decoction of the Acacia catechu; after 
that he adds a bit of gambir, or fruit of the gambir- 
tree (Nauclea gamlbir), and also a piece of pinang- 
nut, fruit of the pinang-tree (Areca catechu). 
The cud is then ready; it is gently folded and 
introduced between the teeth. The sirth-leaf has 
sharp biting taste, as the mustard, and the 
gambir possesses a sort of narcotic acridness which 
is considered a great delicacy. The juice of the 
mixture, mingling with the saliva, produces a 
reddish slaver, called Joeda (looda). This loeda, 
when in the mouth of a priest, is sacred, and the 
Indians are convinced that it cures wounds and 
drives away the devil. A man, for instance, cut- 
ting a branch of a holy tree, and meeting with an 
accident, can do nothing better than to go at once 
to his Bappd, father (the commen word for the 
Hadji, or priest), who, when certain that the ac- 
cident was the consequence of the wrath of the 
spirit inhabiting the tree, will read his prayers and 
spit the man’s face full of loeda, which immedi- 
ately removes the evil spirit and brings him to rest. 
Every one in Java, however poor he may be, 
ossesses at least a tampat-sirih (i. e. sirih-box), 
vvided into various compartments *, and con- 
taining the necessary ingredients for making sith. 
The poor have a wooden one, the rich a copper or 
silver one, &c. The box is placed on the table 
for private use, and also for that of the guests, 
who freely partake of sirih, without even being 
invited to do so. The red or brown teeth of a 
person are not only not considered ugly, but they 
are actually admired and found beautiful by all 
those well educated enough to know the supe- 
riority of the Indians above dogs and. . . white 
foreigners (Orang blanda.)* H. TrepEMAN. 
Amsterdam. , 


“OSSA INFERRE LICEBIT.” 
(4 §. ii. 467.) 
In the discussion upon we true meaning of these 
words it will be certainly better if, as suggested 


by Quren’s GarpeEns, the entire inscription as it 
occurs on the monument be submitted to “ N. & Q 


These compartments are styled anak tampat by the 
pte that is to say, the “ children of the box.” Anak, 
child, is very often used in this hyperbolic fashion, the 
pendulum of a clock being baptised Anak klontjeng, the 
child of the clock 

+ Literally Dut th men, from orang, man (so orang- 
outan, man of the wood) and blanda, Dutch. This word 
is a contraction of Hollanda, Ollanda. The Dutch having 
been almost exclusive sly on these islands for centuries, 
the natives know no other white foreigners _ those 
from negri blanda, the empire of the Dutch,—H. ’ 
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I therefore send the complete reading as rendered 
by Mr. Roach Smith, F.S.A., in the 2nd vol. of 
his Collectanea Antiqua, where may be seen @ 
figure of Ceelius attired in full military costume. 
“He wears a civic crown, upon his wrists are 
armille, and over his dress are suspended torques 
and phalare, the details of which and the mode of 
fastening being clearly depicted.” The inscrip- 
tion runs thus : — 

“ M. Celio, Titi Filio, Lemonia, Bononia, legionis xviii. 
annorum liii. semis ; cecidit bello Variano ; Ossa inferre 
licebit, P. Covlius, Titi Filius, Lemonia, frater fecit.” 


It is here expressly declared that he fell in the 
campaign in Germany, and in the three words 
which succeed this statement, I can but agree with 
your correspondent there is nothing to be con- 
sidered as a “ formulary solemnly forbidding any 
disturbance of the remains of the deceased.” The 
monument was doubtless erected long after the 
battle. It is a cenotaph, that is to say, a tomb 
without an occupant. As a warrior Ccelius fell in 
battle, and his remains were probably among those 
gathered together, brought in, or buricd on the occa- 
sion of the avenging campaign of Germanicus six 
years after the conflict. It was at a short distance 
from the forest of Teutoburgium where the bones 
of Varus and his legions lay still unburied. Tacitus 
records that Germanicus resolved to pay the last 
offices to the relics of his slaughtered countrymen, 
who had been cut off almost to a man; and a 
graphic account is given of the plains as bein 
white with bones, the fragments of javelins, rm 
limbs of horses, human skulls upon the trees, 
and even the savage altars where the tribunes 
and centurions were offered up as sacrifices. The 
avenging army collected the bones tegether. 
W hether they were burying the re mains of stran- 
gers or of friends, none knew; all considered them- 
selves as paying the Jast obsequies to their kindred 
and brother s« sidiers. This was an act of pie ty due 
to the slain. Among the Romans it was con- 
sidered little short of a crime to remain unburied. 
In common with the Greeks, they possessed a 
rooted superstition that if a body remained un- 
interred, the soul of the indiv idual could not cross 
the Styx to its resting place, but wandered for a 
hundred years miserable and alone. There is a 
passage to this effect in the sixth book of the 
Eneid. It runs— 


“ Hee omnis, quam cernis, inops inhumataque turba est; 
Portitor ille, Charon ; hi, quos vehit unda, sepulti. 
Nec ripas datur horrendas, et rauca fluenta, 
Transportare prius, quam sedibus ossa quiérunt. 
Centum errant annos volitantque hee littora circim ; 
Tum demum admissi stagna exoptata revisunt.” 


This passage is quoted by Dr. Dyer in his recent 
work on the Antiquities of Pompei ii. The con- 
quering general therefore but fulfilled a religious 
duty in giving the fleshless bones of his country- 
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men a general interment, and it is to the legality 
of this act that 1 venture to think the three words 
refer. Joun Epwarp Pricer. 


OPALS. 
(4 §S. iii. 59.) 

Sir Walter Scott in his Anne of Geierstein men- 
tions that the hydrophane or Mexican opal loses its 
beauty when exposed to water—this he ascribes 
in that work to supernatural agency. After that 
romance was published, opals were considered un- 
lucky, though the ancients considered they pos- 
sessed many virtues. The opal, according to Mr. 
Harry Emanuel, is the only precious stone which 
defies imitation. But according to the Art Journal 
Mr. John Jefferys of Tottenham-court Road has 

roduced a very effective imitation of this jewel. 

he “ruby fire” it is easy to. obtain, but the 
green seemed to defy all efforts. After three or 
four years experimentalising he has produced the 
“‘ green fire,” and his imitations are almost undis- 
tinguishable from the real gem. The Mexican 
opal, however, can be restored to its original 
colour by a moderate application of heat. A dealer 
always holds this gem in his hand before showing 
it, and it is much more brilliant when warm. ° 

The beautiful iridescence of the precious or 
noble opal is ascribed by the Abbé Haiiy to thin 
films of air filling cavities in the interior, and by 
the reflexion and refraction of the light imprisoned 
within openings arranged in regular directions. 
The gem is composed of pure silica and water, 
and is particularly fragile. The finest known is 
in the museum at Vienna, and is valued at more 
than 50,0002; it was found at Czernowitza. 

Pliny relates that a Roman senator, Nonnius, 
was outlawed by Marcus Antoninus because he 
refused to give up an opal valued at 20,000 ses- 
terces, or 170,000 He submitted to exile rather 
than part with it. The ancients gave it the name 
Pederos or Cupid, but the name has been applied 
to other stones, as the amethyst and pinkish al- 
mandine. The semi-opal is merely a pure cal- 


cedony of a pale milky blue. The opal was scarcely | 


everengraved : the only known specimen engraved 
with Sol, Jupiter, and Luna was in the Praun 
collection. Marbodus tells us that it conferred the 
gift of invisibility upon the wearer. Opalus was 
supposed to be only another form of ophthalmius, 
“ eye-stone,” 
virtue. This derivation gave birth to the old 
spelling “ophal.” In the list of Queen Elizabeth's 
jewels (Harl. MSS.) :— 

“ A flower of gold garnished with sparkes of diamonds, 
rubies, and ophals, with an agate of her majestie’s viznomy, 
with a pearle pendant and devices painted uponit. Given 
by eight masks in the Christmas week anno regni 24™°,” 
«Aing’s Nat, Hist. of Gems, 245.) 

So far was the opal from being considered un- 
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whence sprung these notions of its | 


lucky in the middle ages, that it was believed to 


possess united the special virtue of every gem 
with whose distinctive colour it was emblazoned. 
Petrus Arlensis (¢emp. Hen. LV.) says: — 

“The various colours in the opal tend greatly to the 
delectation of the sight.” 

3arbot says :— 

“Certain groundless stories, founded doubtless upon the 
legend of * Robert the Devil,’ have in our day discouraged 
the use of the gem as an ornament. It were useless to 
point out the absurdity of this supposed malignant influ- 
ence, which is manifested, as they say, by the fading of its 
colours : a change really due to the atmospheric and acci- 
dental causes already pointed out.” 


Joun Preeor, Jun., F.S.A. 


NATURAL INHERITANCE. 
(4 S. ii, $43, 513; iii, 38, 71.) 


I am partially, not however wholly, antici- 
pated by your correspondent P. A. L., to whom 
we must all tender our best thanks for a most 
interesting anecdote of poor Archduke Maxi- 
milian. Whether “the received version in the 
family itself" be or be not correct, or what prin- 
cess has the questionable honour of introducing 
the “Austrian lip,” I think I have shown on 
genealogical grounds that the palm cannot be 
given to Margaretha Maultasch. I say “ question- 
able honour” advisedly ; for, if I misunderstand 
not my author, Lamartine (Histoire des Girondins, 
livre premier, xii.,in his “ Voila Marie-Antoinette 
comme femme”) sets down in her list of charms 
“une bouche grande, des dents éclatantes, les 
lévres autrichiennes, c’est-a-dire saillantes et dé- 
coupées.” 

I have referred to Coxe’s House of Austria, 
vol. i. ch. xv. p. 211, ed. Bohn. He gives, not 
dogmatically, the credit or discredit to Cymburga, 
daughter of Ziemovitz Duke of Masovia (Poland), 
wife of Ernest “the Iron,” mother of Frederic 
III., grandmother of Maximilian I. “She was 
the mother of several children,. . . . . and from 
her are said to have been derived the thick lips, 
the characteristic feature of the Austrian family.” 

The curious information furnished by your 
various correspondents of the freaks of ‘natural 
inheritance ” may allow us to believe that Cym- 
burga’s peculiarity of “mouth” or “lip” was for 
some generations dormant. At least her grand- 
son Maximilian possessed it not. Coxe, p. 392, 
quoticrg Fugger the Austrian biographer, tells us 
that his mouth was small and handsome. 

Ordinary readers of “ N. & Q.,” as well as of 
history, will probably be inclined to believe in 
the version adopted by the Austrian house, though 
I can find no notice of this peculiar feature in 
Charles of Burgundy save that given by P. A. L. 

CHartes THIRIOLD. 

Cambridge. 
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A remarkable instance of the resemblance of de- 
scendants to their remote ancestors was shown in 
1866, when the portrait by Mytens of the first 
Earl of Kinnoul was exhibited at the National 
Portrait Exhibition at South Kensington. If it 
had not been for the costume, the picture might 
have served well for a portrait of Sir John Drum- 
mond Hay, Iler Majesty’s minister at Tangier, or 
his brother, Colonel! Drummond Hay, formerly 
in-the 78th Highlanders, and yet they are great- 
nephews of the ninth Earl of Kinnoul. 





I am afraid “ N. & Q.” will tire of “natural in- 
heritance,” but as the editor requests notices of 
instances personally known to the writers, I send 
some more. 

About thirty years ago Mrs. D., now residing 
in London, walking in the archiepiscopal palace 
at Rheims, stopped before a picture with the ex- 
clamation, “ How like dear Aunt Jane!” and on 
inquiry was told it was a portrait of “ Monseigneur 
lArchévéque ”—Talleyrand, to wit. By-the-way, 
he always made a dissyllable of his name—Tall- 
rand. The estimable lady who so closely re- 
sembled him was the daughter of a descendant of 
French Huguenot refugees named Jane d’Abzac, 
wife of Sir M. C., whose second son Ilenry, the 
first time he met Talleyrand at Lord H.’s house 
in the stable-yard, went straight up tothe then exile, 
addressing him, “‘ Monsieur s’appelle d’Abzac? ” 
On comparing notes they found that they had 
had a common ancestor at a remote period. This 
Rey. H. C. often assisted in the service at the 
old French chapel in Peter Street, Dublin, now 
the Molyneux Asylum for the Blind. He was 
himself so French in appearance that one evening 
at Lord H.'s, when he was talking and gesticu- 
lating in what was really his mother tongue, some 
inquired “ Who is that charming little French 
abbé ? ” 

At the temporary museum formed in Lancaster 
last summer, during the visit of the archzeologists, 
the room was hung with several portraits of Lan- 
caster worthies, among them that of a constable 
of the castle some two hundred and forty years 
ago. Allowing for the difference between a staid 
dignitary of sixty five and a sprightly schoolboy of 
sixteen, this picture bore a great likeness to a 
young descendant of the coustable’s, who bears 
the same Christian and surname, who is now at 
Eton. 

The readers of “N. & Q.” may call to mind a 
notice of the Pistrucci family in The Times last 
autumn, which observed that the males were 
divided into soft and hard handed; that the hard 
handed were all gem-cutters, and that in this 
generation there is a hard-handed daughter, who 
is one of the best female gem-cutters in Italy. 

E. S. N. 


“T was looking, in company with Mr. Hazlitt, at an 
exhibition of pictures in the British Institution, when, 
casting my eyes on the portrait of an oflicer in the dress 
of the time of Charles II., I exclaimed, ‘ What a likeness 
to B. M.,!’ (a friend of ours). It turned out to be his an- 
cestor, Lord Sandwich, Mr. Hazlitt took me across the 
room and showed me the portrait of a celebrated judge 
who lived at the same period,—* This,’ said he, ‘is Judge 
so-and-so; and his living representative (he is now dead) 
has the same face and the same passions.’”— The Auto- 
bi graphy of Le igh Hunt, p. 3, 8vo, 1850. 

Juxta TURRI™. 


Crimacteric Years (4*" 8. iii. 110.) —Without 
wishing in the least to interfere in the discussion 
of the word climacteric, I beg to be permitted— 
as one who whilom had something to say on 
another subject which has been imported into 
the discussion by your correspondent J. VAN DE 
VELDE, namely, the century question—to expose 
a fallacy, which is none the less a fallacy because 
it was uttered by the illustrious Arago. And 
although your correspondent pronounces it to be 
a “solution” of the question, so far from being 
so, it is nothing but the veriest begging of the 
whole point at issue. 

When Touchstone makes his first assertion— 
“Tt is ten o’clock ’”’—even he thinks no argument 


necessary to his subsequent deductions : — 


“ 'Tis but an hour ago since it was nine, 

And after one hour more ‘twill be eleven.” 
And when M. Arago said, “Or, il est constant 
que cette année a été comptée un, dés son com- 
mencement,” that assumption likewise would be 
all-sufficient in itself; provided, only, that it 
were admitted. But, without such admission, to 
gravely proceed to argue a deduction from it, 
was only to disguise opinion with a semblance 
of proof, 

M. Arago must have forgotten that the Chris- 
tian era did not commence with a year 1, actually 
current; but that it was a retrospective theory, 
invented several centuries after its hypothetical 
commencement; and that, as theory, the elapsed 
years were more likely to have been accounted as 
completed years than as current years—even if it 
were not a fact that reckoning by completed 
years had become very much in vogue about the 
time the Christian account of years was insti- 


tuted. 





Tue Avrnor or “ An EXAMINATION OF 
THE CentURY QursTION.” 


P.S. The reference to Vieta and De Thou by 
Mr. Beckton (p. 111) proves nothing, unless 
closer dates be given to Vieta’s birth and death 
than the respective years. For if the birth were 
in an early month of 1540, and the death in a 
later month of 1603, then would Vieta have been 
in his sixty-fourth, and not the sixty-third year 
of his age. 
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Briveet Cromwett (4 S. ii. 600.)—I am 
compelled to answer my own query. Since writ- 
ing the article referred to above, I have examined 
very carefully the parish registers of St. Ann, 
Blackfriars, and discovered the following entries 
among the burials: — 

“ 1646, Dec. 2. A stilborn child of Colonel Charles Fleet- 
wood and Frances his wife. 

1651, Nov. 24. Lieftenant-Generall Fleetwoods wife. 

1662, July 1. Col. fleetwood second wife.” 

The second entry refers, of course, to Fleet- 
wood's first wife Frances Smith, mentioned in 
the first entry; and the third undoubtedly in- 
dicates Bridget Cromwell. It was probably some 
reminiscence of these two burials that led Fleet- 
wood to select St. Anne’s church as the place of 
his third marriage, a year and a half Jater. The 
exact record of that marriage is as follows : — 

“ 1663, Jan. 14. Charles Fleetwood, Esqt, and Madame 
Mary Hartof.” 

The names of other Fleetwoods occur in St. 
Ann’s registers at that period, but I trace no con- 
nection between them and the Parliamentary 
general. I may mention also, that there are 
several entries respecting the family of Fleet- 
wood's associate, Major-General Harrison, show- 
ing that both were for some time residents of that 
parish. 

It is clear, therefore, that Bridget Cromwell 
died and was buried at St. Ann, Blackfriars, more 
than nineteen years before the date of her hitherto 
reputed burial at Stoke Newington. 

Joseru Lemvet CHeEsTeEr. 


Dantet Rogers, Port anp STatesMAN (4 §S, 
iii. 133.)\—Dominus Vidamus, with reference to 
whom your correspondent P. A. L. inquires, was 
John de Ferrieres, Vidame of Chartres, an emi- 
nent French Protestant, who was several times in 
England during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
There is a great deal about him in Strype’s various 
works. The only authorities accessible to me at 
this time describe a Vidame in contradictory 
terms; one, as a kind of bishop’s chancellor, 
another, as a holder of episcopal lands subject to 


the duty of defending the a territorial 
rights. The Secretary mentioned in Rogers's 
letter was probably Walsingham. Beta. 


Mopern Latinity (4" S. iii, 21.)—As my 
query on this subject was not addressed to cap- 
tious grammarians, I fear I may not have stated 
its terms with sufficient precision. Certainly I 
did not mean to say that the resources of Latin 
speech would not, on some fitting occasion where 
it was required for rhetorical or picturesque pur- 
poses, enable a writer to press into the service of 
& verbal substantive the construction belonging 
to the verb. In the instance quoted from Cicero 


by Crt., responsio simply abstracts the action | 


denoted by the verb; it means an answering, and 


not an answer, and in this application it acquires 
an additional force and fitness by assuming the 
construction which belongs to the verb from 
which it is derived. So, when Cicero speaks of 
“reditus Romam,” he ventures on the expression 
because reditus in his mind denotes the act of 
his returning, not the fact of his return. Such 
exceptional phrases have grace and power in their 
proper place, but it is hardly justifiable to imitate 
them in such commonplace Latinity as you ex- 
pect to find on the title-page of a book. I say 
this with all deference to the “ learned author” 
of Responsio Anglicana, of whose identity I am 
unfortunately ignorant—his name not appearing 
in the advertisement to which I referred. 
C. G. Prowett. 
Garrick Club. 


If Cicero is to be trusted, responsio may be 
“rightly followed by a dative.” I cannot, at the 
moment, hit upon the place; but I know he has 
this expression : “ sibi ipsi responsio” = an answer 
returned by a speaker to his own question. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory. 


Serceants (4 §S. ii. 608.)—I am inclined to 
think that this word, in its primary sense, is 
neither less nor more than substitute, and that, 
allowing for archaic spelling, it is derived from 
the French neuter verb servir, “ to act instead of.” 
Sergeants-at-law are counsel who are bound to 
act for the crown, either in the absence or in aid 
of the attorney and solicitor-general. 

When the trials for high treason in connection 
with the Bonymuir skirmish took place in Scot- 
land, the government, looking to the fact that 
they were the first cases which had occurred since 
the law of treason had been made the same in 
Scotland as in England, sent down a learned ser- 
geant to assist them. Lord Jeffrey, who was the 
leading counsel for the defence, after objecting 
to what is technically called the array of the 
jury, and failing therein, started ancther chjectian, 
which he introduced as one to the poll thereof— 
another technical phrase in Scotland — but im- 
mediately showed that this was not his meaning, 
by touching the top of his head, in allusion to the 
form of the learned sergeant’s wig with its black 
patch on the crown. (Query—is it not some 
remnant of the tonsure?) The Court, which sat 
under a special commission, repelled the objec- 
tion. 

Sergeants in the army appear to be named from 
the same idea of substitution. During the exist- 
ence of the old infantry formation, the captain of 
infantry was placed in the centre of the front 
rank of his company; but as he was only armed 
with a sword, when a bayonet charge was ordered, 
his covering sergeant, with his spontoon, took his 
place. 
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I find in our old Scotch records a curious and, 
I may add, singular instance of the use of the 
word. It is a Judicium reditum per Henricum 
SERIANTEM de Colbanyston, which is sought to be 
reduced in the King’s Court. (Act Parl. Scot. 
vol. i.119; Robert I. 22 Sept. 1321.) There can 
be no doubt that here seriant means a person 
setting as judge in the Barony Court during the 
absence of the baron himself, in fact acting as his 
depute or substitute. GeorGE VERE Irvine. 


CHANTRIES IN Barkrne Cuvrca (4" §. iii. 60.) 
For further particulars respecting these chantries, 
see the second volume of Transactions of the London 
and Middlesex Archeological Society. May I also 
take this opportunity of informing the subscribers 
to the volume which you have so kindly com- 
mended, that, since its publication, I have added 
considerably to my researches; and that I have 
prepared for deposition in the British Museum, or 
some other public library, an interleaved copy 
with many MS. notes. My book did not profess 
to be a complete history of this interesting parish, 
and the volume in its present form is disfigured 
by one or two (unintentional) errors: hence I 
think I decided wisely in entitling it Collections 
in Illustration of the History of All Hallows, 
Barking. J. MASKELL. 


14, Great Tower Street, E.C. 


“ (FRAMMACHREE Motiy” (4" §. iii. 27.) —This 
song, better known under the title of “ Molly 
Astore,” was written by the Rt. Hon. George 
Ogle, born 1739, died 1814. 
city of Dublin in 
Union. His charming pastoral was addressed to 
a certain Miss Moore, whom the author after- 
wards married. The song enjoyed great popu- 
larity in the final quarter of the last century, 
chiefly owing to the beauty of the music. It is 
the same air to which Sheridan wrote his song, 
“Had I a heart for falsehood framed,” in the 
Duenna. 

Mr. Mac Cang, who answers the query con- 
cerning this song in “ N. & Q.,” says it appears, 
both words and music, in the Ladies’ Magazine 
(No. 35). This is correct; but he is sadly out in 
his chronology when he says the same magazine 
(1785-92) contains many other songs by “ Mr. 
Handel, Henry Purcell, and other eminent com- 
posers of that day” ! 

Epwarp F, Rrmpavttt. 


Béziqur (4" 8. iii, 80.) —Why this deservedly 
opular game is thus spelt Iam unable to inform 
M. E. B., but I happen to know that in Italy 
there is an old game at cards called “ Bazzica,” 
and from this I should infer that our present 
game derives its name from the IJtalian one. I 
take the opportunity of advising Bézique players 
to disregard the published rules in two parti- 


fle represented the 
799, and voted against the | 


culars—that which forbids trumping until the 
last hand is played out, and the other which only 
allows the sequence of quinte major to be-counted 
when made zn trumps. These two rules, in my 
opinion, deprive the game of much variety and 
interest. Trumping should be allowed through- 
out, and guinte major in any suit should count, 
although at a lower rate than when it is in trumps. 


M. H. R. 


QUOTATION WANTED (4 8. iii. 8L:)— 
“ EF. Knowell, A jet ring! O, the poesie ? 
“ Stephen. Fine, i’faith — 
Though Fancy sleep 
My love is deep, 
Meaning that though I did not fancy her, yet she loved 
me dearly. 
“ FE. Knowell. Most excellent ! 
“ Stephen, And then I sent her another, and my poesie 
was— 
The deeper the sweeter, 
I'll be judged by St. Peter. 
“ EF. Knowell, How by St. Peter? I do not conceive 
that. 
“ Stephen. Marry, St. Peter, to make up the metre.”— 
Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, Act IL. Se. 2. 
EK. YARDLEY. 


W orcESTERSHIRE Caron (4 S, iii. 75.) — The 
carol of “ Dives and Lazarus ” is not scarce. I 
have seven copies from different parts of the countr 
agreeing, with very slight verbal alteration, wit 
that given by F. 8. L., excepting that bis second 
verse is omitted, and that they conclude with the 
three verses below. ; 

“ Joseph was an old man, and an old man was he, 

And he married Mary, the Queen of Galilee,” 
is the commencement of what is called “The 
Cherry Tree Carol,” sometimes beginning — 
“Joseph was an aged man.” 
‘The second carol referred to by F. S. L. may be 
this: — 
“Then Dives looked up with his eyes, 
And saw poor Lazarus blest : 
Give me one drop of water, brother Lazarus, 
To quench my flaming thirst. 
“Oh! had I as many years to abide 
As there are blades of grass, 
Then there would be an end, but now 
Hell’s pains will ne’er be past. 
“Oh! was I now but alive again 
The space of half an hour: 
O that I'd made my peace secure, 
Then the Deyil should have no power.” 
Var. SANDYS. 

This quaint old carol is perfectly well known, 
and many versions are extant. I have three copies 
before me, respectively printed at Halifax, Bir- 
mingham,and Warwick. Each agrees in giving the 
name properly as Dives, not Diverus; and I have 
always heard it so sung. Hone quotes it in his 
Ancient Mysteries Described, remarking upon the 
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quaint idea of. Dives’ sitting upon a serpent’s 


knee : — 


“ However whimsical this may appear to the reader, 
he can scarcely conceive its ludicrous effect, when the 
metre of the last line is solemnly drawn out to its utmost 


length by a Warwickshire chanter, and as solemnly 
listened to by the well disposed crowd, who seem without 
difficulty to believe that Dives sits on a serpent’s hnee, 
The idea of sitting on the knee was, perhaps, conveyed to 
the poet's mind by old woodcut representations of Lazarus 
seated in Abraham's lap. More anciently Abraham was 
frequently drawn holding him up by the sides, to be seen 
by Dives in hell. In an old book now before me, they 
are so represented, with the addition of a devil blowing 
the fire under Dives with a pair of bellows.” 


The other carol mentioned by your correspond- 
ent, “Joseph was an old Man * (not hoc ry man), 
is printed in Hone’s book just quoted, in Sandys’ 
Carols Ancient and Modern, and in several other 
works. It is undoubtedly ancient. 
of Mary’s longing for the fruit on the cherry-tree, 
and Joseph’s refusal to gather it for her on the 
return of his jealousy, is one of the series of the 
celebrated Coventry Mysteries. 


Epwarp F, Rrmpavtt. 


F.S. L. will find the entire carol at p. 94 of 
the collection of Christmas carols, entitled Songs 


of the Nativity, which I edited for Mr. Hotten of 


Piccadilly, some two years since. I obtained the 
copy from a broadside, printed at W — ster in ag 
the last century. . H. Hee 


Sussex Newspapers (3 S. vy. 75.) —At the 
above reference, it is stated that there is a per- 
fect set of the Sussex Advertiser newspaper from 
its commencement in 1825 to the present time in 
the British Museum. This is an error, as on re- 
ference to the first number of this ey in the 
British Museum it will be found to be No. 4089, 
vol. lxxix, Monday, Jan. 3, 1825, and states that 
it has been regularly published every Monday 
morning nearly eighty years, so that it must have 
commenced in 1745, and this is the year given in 
Mitchell's Newspaper Press Directory as to its es- 
tablishment, and consequently the British Museum 
collection wants eighty years. I believe the pub- 
lisher, Mr. George Peter Bacon, of 41, High Street, 
Lewes, has a complete file of this, the oldest 
Sussex newspaper, from its commencement, and it 
is to be hoped he will present the volumes before 
the year 1525 to the British ary This leads 
me to ask the readers of “N. & Q.” if they can 
inform me what has — of the collection of 
old London and country newspapers that were 
preserved at the Chapter Coffee House, Pater- 
noster Row, and also at Peel's Coffe e-house, Fleet 
Street; the former I find, from the supplement to 
the British Director 'y for 1793, had a collection 


from the year 1762, and the "latter from June 
773. R. 8. 


Clapham, Surrey. 
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OLD Bat ap: “ Kine Arruvr,” ere. (4 S. i. 
389; ii. 237 ; iii. 93.)—I must request Mr. Cur- 
WEN to understand that my communication (4 8. 
iii. 19) had no reference whatever to the ballad 
set to music by Dr. Callcott. When I said that 
the ballad I gave differed essentially from the 
usual versions, I had in my eye such as the one 
given at ii. 237, the famous one: — 

“When great King Arthur ruled the land,” &c. 
and similar ones which have appeared in various 
publications. From all these my ballad certainly 

differs essentially ”; and this was all intended 
to be conveyed by F. C. H. 

“As Map as A Hatrer” (4 S. iii. 64.)—I 
beg to state that only three days since I heard 
a person in Carlisle use the word “ nattering” 
mentioned by Halliwell. Iam told it is an old 
Cumberland word, but its meaning will be more 
clearly expressed by the popular word “ nagging ” 
than by any other. It has just occurred to me 
that “nag” may owe its derivation to “ natter.” 

Ss 


« ate 


DissENTERS’ Reeisters (4* §S. iii. 81.) — The 
registers of births, baptisms, deaths, and burials, 
of all denominations of English Nonconformists, 
from the earliest times to 1857, are in the cus- 
tody of the Registrar-General at Somerset House, 
and are made ‘legal evidence by the Acts 3 & 4 
Vict. c. 92 and 21 Vict. c. 25. Fees, 1s. for search, 
2s. Gd. for certificate, and 1d. for stamp: total, 
3s. 7d. W. EL. W. TF. 

The registers of births and baptisms of Dis- 
senters, deposited at Somerset House, commence 
about the middle of the last century, some few 
fifty or sixty years earlier. Some of the registers 
of the Society of Friends begin in the Common- 
wealth, and some of those of the French Pro- 
testant refugees as early as 1567. 

Jonny 8. Bury 

Henley. 

Tuss Famiry (4 §,. ii. 255.)—The name of 
the red — ( Trigla hirundo), among the folk 
ff East Cornwall, is the tubb: so that the arms 


f 
| of the family should be (instead of three gurnards 
| hauriant gu.) three tubbs hauriant proper 


cross, 


THomas Q. Covucu. 

Bodmin. 

APppLE-PIE Bep (4 S. iii. 69.) —In the Midland 
Counties there is a kind of apple-pie much in 
vogue, espe cially with school- boy s, called a turn- 
over. Isubmit that this may do for apple-pie bed. 
The mode of its manufac ture is not unlike that of 
the “instrument of playful torture” here referred 
to. It is made without a dish, the crust being 
simply turned over the apple. Epuunp Tew. 

Stongine Cross (4" 8. iii. 23, 93.)—By an- 
alogy, this should seem to be nothing but a stone 


“A stunning cross”! Oh, W. H. S.! what 
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are you about? It is very common in Devon- 
shire to say, “a stoneing jug,” for a stone jar; or, 
“a stoneing jar.” Perhaps it should be ston-en, as 
made of stune, just as oaken is made of oak—as, 
an oaken chest, &c. They also say “an elming 
tree,” for an elm tree; but it is pronounced in 
three syllables, e/-m-ing. The expression, “an 
ashen staff,” is also usual. I think I have like- 
wise heard “a beechen tree.” 
P. Hurcnrsen. 
Frrst Book PRINTED IN MANCHESTER (4" S. 
iii. 98.)—Is there not some inaccuracy in the con- 
cluding part of the article with the above head- 
ing, where it is stated that in 1732 was published, 
by R. Whitworth, Smethurst’s Tables of Time, and 
that in the same year was published a mathema- 
tical work, the title of which is given, with the 
date of publication 1737 ? H. A. Sr. J. M. 


TRANSLATION OF IrtsH Bisnops To ENGLISH 
Sees (4 S. iii. 78.)—Your correspondent Up- 
TONENSIS is in error when he says that “ Robert 
Waldby, Archdeacon of Dublin, was (1395) con- 
secrated Bishop of Chichester, and translated to 
York.” Waldby was not at any time of his life 
Archdeacon of Dublin. He was Bishop of Sodor 
and Man, and afterwards Bishop of Aire, in 
Gascony; and he was translated to the see of 
Dublin by a papal bull, November 14, 1390. He 
was translated to Chichester in 1395, and subse- 
quently to York; and dying in 1397, he was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

To the list of English bishops translated to 
Irish sees, as given by Urronensis, let me add 
the following: — 

1800. William Stuart, from St. David’s to Armagh. 

As a supplement I give the names of four 
Scotch bishops who have been translated to Irish 
sees : — 

1611. Andrew Knox, from The Isles to Raphoe. 

1633. John Leslie, from The Isles to Raphoe. 

1640. John Maxwell, from Rosse to Killala. 

1693. Alexander Cairncross, from Glasgow to Raphoe. 
ABHBA. 

Broopy (4 S. i. 283.) — 

“ Madelon. Ah! mon péere, c'est une piece sanglante 
qu'ils nous ont faite. 

“ Gorgibus. Oui, c'est une piece sanglante.” 

Molitre, Les Precieuses ridicules, xviii. 

Les Précieuses also talk a kind of slang of the 
present day, less vulgar than the sanguinary ad- 
jective — 

“Je vous avoue que je suis furieusement pour les por- 
traits, 

“ J’aime terriblement les énigmes. 

“ Effroyablement belles, 

“Une délicatesse furieuse, 

“J'ai un furieur tendre pour les hommes d’épée. 

“Tl a de l'esprit comme un démon.” 

Indeed, Madelon is descending to the natural in 
her piece sanglante. Joun Appts, Jun. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Recorp Commission (4 S. iii. 83.)\—The Re- 
ports of the Deputy Clerk Registers of Scotland 
(Messrs. Thomas Thomson and William Pitt Dun- 
das) on the state of the Scottish Records were 
begun to be issued in 1807, and have been con- 
tinued at intervals up to the present time. Part 
XVIII. was circulated a few weeks ago. They 
contain much valuable information, and are of 
great service to historians and antiquaries. 
T.G. 8. 


Edinburgh. 


FLAGELLATION OF WomeEN (4 S§. ii. 104.)—I 
called attention to the strange tendency of writers 
in feminine periodicals to discuss at length, and 
with much circumstance, this topic. A journal 
called Echoes, of the 9th of January, informs its 
readers that a correspondence on the subject has 
been “going on for months” in the Lnglish- 
woman's Domestic Magazine. The “chitiment de 
l'enfance qui commence par alarmer la pudeur, 
qui met dans l’humiliation extréme,” is to be 
applied to girls up to the age of sixteen or 
eighteen ; and the sensible suggestion is that the 
unfortunate young person to be punished should 
be whipped with a birch or a leather strap when 
the family meet for prayers. Most people will 
echo Echoes in the opinion that such a corre- 
spondence proves “gloomy brutality and unfitness 
to govern” against the fathers and mothers who 
have taken part in it. MAKROCHEIR. 


MILTON'S PORTRAIT BY MarsHAtt (4" §, iii. 
95.) —P. A. L. alleges that Milton’s Greek epi- 
gram, engraved under Marshall's portrait, is dif- 
ferent from that given in 2"¢ S, xii. 82 in the 
jottings of GrorcE VeERTUE, and furnishes what 
purports to be a corrected version. With the ex- 
ception of punctuation, in which neither one nor 
the other is an accurate copy—for the original 
has no stops whatever, except a comma after & in 
the second line—I find no discrepancy, except 
that P. A. L. substitutes rivde thy cixéva for ride 
uv eixdva in the first line, and in this he is wrong. 
Marshall has probably copied without under- 
standing the characters, and has omitted the tail 
of the », and mistaken the form of the next 
letter; but there is no possibility of reading rv. 
Will your correspondent please to say whence he 
copied his epigram? I write with Marshall’s 
print before me as well as the excellent modern 
facsimile of it, and Vandergucht’s copy prefixed 
to Tonson’s edition of Paradise Regained (12mo, 
London, 1713) ; and if there be an engraving con- 
taining the mistake with which your correspond- 
ent prints the epigram, it is one unknown to me, 
and with which I should like to be made ac- 
quainted. 

P. A. L. speaks of the epigram as “ attributed 
to Milton.” What possible doubt can there be as 
to the authorship? In the second edition of the 
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Minor Poems (London, 1673,) it is incorporated in 
the text as one of Milton’s acknowledged works. 


J. F. M. 


“’Dranpit 17” (4 S. i. 125, 207, 279; iii. 
68.)—As J. Payne has ably suggested, the mean- 
ing of the expression must have found its origin 
either among the ancient Germans or Franks. I 
fear I cannot help him much, as unfortunately I 
have no book within my reach which refers to 
the subject; but still I shall endeavour to enlarge 
his idea on this point by quoting from memory a 
short passage which occurs in a Dutch prayer- 
book, and which I often heard repeated in Ant- 
werp, where I resided for several years. It runs 
somewhat as follows : — 

“ Laten wij-door. God's arbeid ; door zijn aardelijksche 
werken ; door zijn lastige leven, en zijn zegepralende dood, 
—een ziel-verwekkend gebed naar zijn hemelschen troon 
opdragen.” 

God's arbeid may here be translated as God's 
pains, God’s troubles, God's sufferings, although its 
literal meaning bears on another subject. 

Among the peasantry of Cornwall and Devon 
the expression is as common as their “ cart 
wheels”; and as the merry harvestman drives 
his horse along the rustic lanes, it is not unusual 
to hear him use the phrase, by way of stirring up 
the beast, “’Drabbit all! ged along, wull ee?” 

But perhaps it may not be thought too refining 
on the subject to attribute the derivation of the 
slang to another source — altogether foreign, may 
we hope, from our daily conversation; yet I am 
sorry to acknowledge that source is daily brought 
forward around and about us: I allude to swear- 
ing. Could the phrase be considered a corruption 
of “‘ Damn it all!’’P 

But dissenting from this, perhaps some of your 
Dutch correspondents, who are more familiar with 
the roots of their own tongue than I am, will be 
enabled to throw a more eflicient light on the 
tapis. H. W. R. 

Jersey, 

Lyty’s “Eurnvrs” (4 §. iii. 76.) — Mr. 
Appis does not understand — 

“In the choyce of a wife, sundry men are of sundry 
mindes, one looketh high as one yat feareth no chips.” 

In the North of England, to chip is to trip up, 
to cause to fall, and is commonly used in the 
wrestling ring. I have frequently heard —“ Mind 
thy chips, now, an thow’ll bring hin: down”; and 
another common expression is, “ Leak ta thi feet 
er thou’ll be chip’t up.” J. P. Morris. 

Liverpool. 

“Hare Sea.” Transpose these words and the 
passage becomes clear, Euphues is discoursing 
of the Sea Hare. 

Seres = Chinese. 

Tartor Storres AND JoxeEs (4" S, ii. 437, 587; 


Jounson Barry. 


iii. 84.)—I do not recollect whether any of the 
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correspondents of “N. & Q.” have noticed one of 
the best of these. After the great peace of 1815 
two eminent London tailors went over to Paris to 
pick up the fashions. They travelled incognito, 
and on arriving at a first-rate hotel gave an order 
for breakfast. The waiter promptly replied — 
“Certainement, messieurs, tout a Theure”; upon 
which, looking at each other, they exclaimed — 
“ Two tailors ! are we discovered already ? ” 
Rusticvs. 
* Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nine.” 
Macbeth. 
A MS. drama, more than “ thrice nine” years 
abiding on its shelf, outreckons Wellborn’s Sar- 
torian chronometry and Carlyle’s fractionalities in 
the following ultra-nonarian fashion : — 
“. . , Were one of ye, knights o’ the needle, 
Paid by the ninth part of his customers 
Once in nine years the ninth part of his bill, 
He would be nine times overpaid.” 
Douglas Jerrold’s ad Grecas calendas can alone 
transcend this procrastination. E. L. 8. 


Capr Lamp (4 S§. iii. 104.)—The word cade 
signifies tame, soft, delicate; and is naturally ap- 
plied to a lamb that has been taken from its 
mother, and brought up by hand in the house. 

F. C. H. 

In many counties I have heard this word ap- 
plied toalamb brought up by hand; and I should 
imagine this use of the word to be very general, 
though I am ignorant of its etymology. In 
Huntingdonshire I often hear it used with a more 
extended signification. Thus, a woman, in speak- 
ing of a little child, will say, “He’s quite a 
cade ;” and a farmer, the other day, when show- 
ing me a pony, said, “ My lads make quite a cade 
of him.” ‘The word is evidently used as the 
equivalent of pet; but is not restricted to lambs 
reared by hand. Curubert Bepe. 


Stratmann gives — 

“Cad, emp. O. Fr. cadeau, Lat. catulus, cad, young 
lamb ?— Wr. Voc. 219. 

“ Kodlomb, cade-lamb ?—ZJbid., 245.” 

Referring to Wright's Vocabularies, I find at 
p. 219 —“ Hee cenaria, Acce a cad.” 

This cenaria is among the sheep, and so probably 
means a house lamb. Wright, however, notes 
that, in the eastern counties, “Cad =a little pig.” 
See also Halliwell’s Dictionary. 

Referring to p. 245, I find —* Lie ricus, -ci, A 
a kod-lomb”; which is afterwards explained (?¢ 
thus :—“ Hie ricus per -ci peculas fera dicimu 
esse.” What is “ kod-lomb ” ? 

Levins’s Manipulus Vocabulorum (p. 8, 1. 25) 
gives—“* A Capz, sheepe louse, pediculus ouis;” 
which might possibly help us to interpret ricus. 

To return to “Cade Lamb.” Wright's Dic- 
tionary has—“Cank (v.) to pet, indulge”; which 
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is evidently from Fr. “ Cadeler, to cocker, pamper, 
&e.” (Cotgrave) ; and this from “ Cadel, a castling, 
a starveling, one that hath need much of cockering 
and pampering.” May not cadel, I ask, be de- 
rived from the Latin cado? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Roquefort, however, has — “ Caprav, cadele, | 


The English verb 


See 


cadelle : jeune chien; de canis,” 
to coddle is evidently connected with to cade. 
Wedgwood on both these words. 

Joun Appts (Jtn.) 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 

In the Dictionarium Anglo-Britannicum, by J. 
Kersey, London, 1721, F. H. K. will find, “Cade- 
lamb, a young lamb weaned and brought up by 
hand in a house;” the meaning of the verb cade 
being “ to bring up tenderly, to domesticate.” 

J. VAN DE VELDE. 


Mr. Wedgwood derives the word coddle from 
Fr. cadel, a castling, starveling; whence cadeler, 
to treat as a weakly child, to pet, pamper. This 
again agrees with the Latin catulus, Provencal 
cadel,a whelp. A cade-lamb is simply a coddled 
lamb, a pet-lamb. The old spelling is kodlomb 
(Wright’s Vocabularies, p. 245.) 

Water W. SKEAT. 

“Fats CE QUE Tu poms,” ETc. (4S. ii. 618.) 
A traditional proverb, often used by the old folks 
in Flanders, corresponds exactly, though expressed 
differently, to the one above : — 

“ Doet wel en laet de wereld praten.” 
J. VAN DE VELDE. 

Rev. Mr. Hirt (38'S. xi. 456.)—I have found 
out who he was. 
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Tue “GosreL Sonnets” or Ratpn Erskine, 
V.D.M. (4% 8, iii. 34, 114.) —I am certain that a 
chapbook edition of the above work is still printed 
somewhere on the Border, but I forget where. 
The book is too great a favourite to be “out of 
print.” Its high-spiced Calvinism endears it to 
the Scotch and Border peasants. The lines en- 
titled ‘Smoking Spiritualised” may be found at 
p- 40 of Ancient Poems §c. of the Peasantry, 
Griffin & Co., London. Prefixed to the “ poem” is 
a biographical account of Erskine, who, although 
no poet, was a member of an ancient family and a 
learned man. The rhymes of Erskine are not 
“sonnets” in the usual acceptation of the term. 
But we must bear in mind that the title of so- 


| netto (Italian) = sonnet = sonnette (French) sig- 


| of Petrarch. 


“The Diplomatic Correspondence of the Right Hon. 


tichard Hill, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Envoy Extraordinary 
from the Court of St. James’ to the Duke of Savoy in the 
Reign of Queen Anne, &c.” 


was published in two volumes in 1845. The 
editor, the Rev. Mr. Blackley, laments in his pre- 
face his inability to furnish anything like a com- 
lete memoir. We learn, however, that he was 
orm at Hawkstone, Salop, March 23, 1654, and 
was educated at Shrewsbury School and St. John’s | 
College, Cambridge. In the time of King Wil- 
liam ITI., who highly esteemed him, he was Envoy 
at Brussels, and Paymaster of the Army in Flan- | 
ders, and after the peace of Ryswick one of the 
Lords of the Treasury. Queen Anne appointed 
him one of the Council to Prince George, Lord 
High Admiral, and sent him Envoy to Turin. 
He had taken deacon’s orders, which he laid aside 
when employed in civil affairs, but on withdraw- 
ing from them resumed his clerical character, | 
was ordained priest, and became Fellow of Eton. 
He died June 11, 1727, aged seventy-three, and 
was buried at Hodnet, where there is a monu- 
ment erected by himself in his lifetime. His 
nephew was created a baronet, and was the 
ancestor of the present Lord Hill. E. H. A. 


nifies a sheep or cattle bell, and was originally 
applied to pastoral songs and poems, no matter 
what was the length or structure. Petrarch is 
supposed by many to have first applied the term 
sonetto to the poem of fourteen lines; but this is 
a mistake; the Italians, and also the Spanish and 
Portuguese, had such sonnets long before the birth 
Erskine, in calling his rhymes ‘ son- 
nets,’ was only following the example of many 
old English poets and balladists. Thus, in “‘ The 
Berkshire Lady’s Garland” (Ancient Poems, §c. 
p- 90) we find : — 
“ Such a noble disposition 
Had this lady, with submission, 
Of whom I this sonnet write,” &c. 


Here sonnet means a little poem. An older 
example is in Shakespeare : — 
“T have a sonnet that will serve the turn.” 


I have no doubt that some Scotch or Border 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.” will be able to find 
for Mr. G. A. Sata a modern edition of The 
Gospel Sonnets. STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Rev. H. F. Lyre (4™ S. iii. 106.)—Mr. Lyte’s 
Poetical Remains were edited by his daughter, 
Mrs. Hogg, of Berry Head, Brixham, in whose 
possession his literary MSS. now are. W. G. 


AN OR tEANIST Emperor (4 S. iii, 127.) — 


| Owing to the receipt of a kind communication 


from those who are best able to speak of all that 
concerns the late King Louis Philippe, I am in a 
position to answer one portion of my own a 
of last week. My informants say “ King Louis 
Philippe, when writing to the Sultan, styled him- 
self ‘Empereur des Frangais.’” In the same 
case the Kings of France, his predecessors, were 
also using (it is believed) the word “ Empereur.” 
CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE. 


Mac Enrtore (4 §, ii. 487; iii. 116.) —I am 


| afraid that C. S. K. is dealing with a very wild 


and comparatively modern legend. A grant of coat 
armour by Alexander I]. would be a document 
which would astonish every Scotch antiquary 
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The seal of that king is engraved in vol. i. 
Parl. opposite p. 78. He is represented on the 


reverse mounted and armed, but his shield is per- 
4 5 


fectly plain, and bears no arms or device. he | 


fact is, that heraldic blazons were not introduced 
into Scotland till a considerably later date. 
Grorce Vere Irvine. 
“Time 1s Money” (4* S. ii. 37, 115, 617.) — 
May not this favourite dogma of politic ‘al econo- 
mists be traced in the following passage of Plato ? 


Thy pév, in’ Epwros wAovrov mdvra xpdvov AoxoAnv 
wowivTos Tav bAAwy emmeAcioNa wry Tav idiwy KTHUd- 
twv, cf dv kpeuauevn waca Yuxh woAlrou waytds ovK dv 
more Sivato Tav bAAwy eméAciay Yoxew wAHY TOD Kad” 
hutpay népdous. — De Leg. viii. c. 8, ed. Teubn. 831 c. 
ed. Steph. 

Inquiry is made why no dancing or amusement 
exists in cities at present, and the answer is the 
passage I have given : — 

“ One cause is that the love of money causes time to be 


without leisure for anything except the acquisition of 
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| Inedited Tracts illustrating the Manners, 


property, on which the soul of every citizen hangs, so | 


that it can have no care but for daily pecuniary gain.” 
Cravrurp Tart Ramage. 
Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The History of the Life and Times of Edward the Third. 


By William Longman. (London: Longman & Co., 
2 vols. 8vo.) 
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Act. with a variety of pictorial illustrations and maps which 


will be found extremely useful. 


Opinions, and 
Occupation of Englishmen during the Sixteenth and 
Serenteenth Centuries. Now first published from the 
Originals, with a Preface and Notes, (Printed for the 
Roxburghe Library.) 


The volumes of Miscellanies published by the Shake- 
speare and Camden Societies have always proved favourite 
volumes with the members; and this Miscellany of the 
Roxburghe Library will no doubt share the same fate. It 
contains three inedited tracts: the first. Cyvile and Un- 
cyvile Life, of which there are two editions or issues 
known—viz, of 1579 and 1586, and in which the relative 
advantages of a town or country life are discussed with 
considerable ability. The Servingman’ s Comfort—the au- 
thor of which, J. M., is by some supposed to have been 
Markham—is certainly replete with curious information 
on the subject to which it relates; and, according to 
Douce, is a tract to which Shakespeare was indebted for 
several hints in his Love’s Labour Lost. The third tract, 
fully equal in interest to either of the others, is The 
Court and Country, by Nicholas Breton, 1618. We have 
only one fault to hint at: the Index and Notes might 


| have been enlarged with considerable advantage to all 


classes of readers. 


Tue British Arcn®oLocicaL Society or Rome 
would appear to be in a flourishing condition. Its 
excursions are well attended. The first was to the 
tomb of the Scipios, and the other tombs in the southern 
part of Rome. The second, to the tomb of the Lateran 
family, in the fosse of the Lateran Palace, and other tombs 
in the eastern part of Rome, including of course the 
Baker’s Tomb, The excavations are going on steadily; 


| during the month of January another pit has been dug on 


Mr. Longman correctly describes the reign which is | 


the topic of his present inquiries, as a period “full of 
interest and importance,” and “ abounding in picturesque 
incidents.” Its variety is comprehensive enough to damp 
all but the most persevering students, and if it has been 
neglected by historical writers, as Mr. Longman thinks, 
that circumstance, like the parallel fact in connection 
with many subjects in pictorial art, has arisen from its 


| one of the galleries, with a staircase to it, 


amplitude and diversity, from its vast extent, and from | 


the width and breadth of the canvas required for its 
adequate representation. 

The period opened in the midst of revolutionary cri- 
minality and excess, Under the strong hand of the 
young king, the country subsided into domestic tran- 
quillity. Feudalism attained its highest glory in our 
foreign wars; and after the lapse of five centuries, Cressy 
and Poitiers, ‘the siege of Calais, the martial heroism of 
the Black Prince, and the institution of the Garter, are 
incidents upon which Englishmen still dwell with pride 
and pleasure. But it was not merely a time of barren 
victories and splendid shows, In jurisprudence there 
were then fixed many of our most important constitu- 
tional forms, and, in leyislature, some of the strong foun- 
dations of our personal freedom. Architecture covered 
our land with splendid fabrics, the genius of Chaucer 
led the way to the glories of our poetry and the final 
triumph of our Saxon speech; whilst Wycliffe trained 
the minds of men to the highest inquiries, taught them 
to throw aside some of their most obnoxious superstitions, 
and guided them to the true fountain of religious truth. 
These, with a multitude of connected and illustrative 
subjects, come within the scope of Mr. Longman’s work, 
He has studied the original authorities, has brought out 
their statements with care, and has assisted his reader 


the line of the wall of Servius Tullius, between the Ceelian 
and the Aventine ; another part of the wall, and of the 
Aqueducts by the side of it was exposed to view. Another 
pit has been dug in the Circus Maximus, and a part of 
has been 
brought to light. Another excavation has been made in 
the sand on the bank of the Tiber, showing considerably 
more of the Tufa wall, called the “ Pulchrum Littus of 
the Kings,” than was visible before. This is at a place 
called “ Porta Leone,” and is exactly opposite to the lions’ 
heads of Etruscan character, carved on large stone corbels 
in the cliff on the opposite side of the river, at the upper 
end of the Port of Rome, which were discovered by Mr. 

Parker two or three years since. The proceedings of the 
Society have attracted a good deal of attention, and have 
already excited some emulation. The Corporation of 
Rome have voted 600/. for carrying on the investigations 
of the Mamertine Prison, in the channel commenced by 
the Society. Three of the Roman Princes have combined 
for the same object, and have commenced excavating 
another part of the wall of Servius Tullius, near the Rail- 
way Station It isto be hoped that these proceedings 
will be as well directed as those of the British Society 
have been. Hitherto every object that they have sought for 
they have found, and they have already thrown con- 
siderable light on several vexed questions in the his- 
torical topography of Rome, especially the true site of 
the Porta Capena, the principal chambers of the Mamer- 
tine Prison, the Lupercal of Augustus, and several Castella 
Aquaram, or reservoirs of the Aqueducts, previously un- 
known ; also the source of the Aqua Appia and Aqua 
Virgo, and the line of their subterranean conduits, or 
specus, to a considerable extent. 


Historica Documents In THE Crty.—Mr. Orridge, 
Chairman of the City Library Committee, who has given 
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evidence, by his book entitled Citizens of London and their 
Rulers, how deserving of attention must be his opinion on 
any subject connec ted with the city records, is stirring up 
the munic ipal authorities to the fact that they possess a 
vast body of his torical materials of the highest interest, 
not only to the history of London, but of the nation gene- 
rally. In two papers which he has printed and circulated, 
and. whic h, but for their length, we should have been glad 
to transfer to the columns of “ N. & Q.,” he points out 
clearly and distinctly the nature, value, "and importance 
of the City m« ynuments and historical documents ; the 
danger of destruction which they have escaped ; the loss 
to our national history which their destruction would in- 
yolve; and urges on the Fathers of the City to take the 
necessary steps for their arrangement and preservation ; 
concluding with the emphatic words, “THe PRINTING- 
PRESS WOULD PRESERVE THEM.” We heartily wish 
Mr. Orridge success in a work which will deservedly 
secure for hin the gratitude of all students of English 
history. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whont they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


1600. The recent reprint in Mr. J. Payne Col 


Enotann’s Hetrcon. 
lier’s Blue Serics. 


Wanted by S. H. Harlowe, Esq.,3, North Bank, N.W. 
Bisnore Beaxetey’s Parsciretes of Homan Kwowtevos. Dublin, 
1710. 8vo. 


. Stone, 40, High West Street, 


Wanted by Jr. Dorchester, Dorset. 
Da. Bexrter's Connesroxvence, by Wordsworth. 
Hanneman's Marania Mepica, in German. 
Lasca’s Zootrorcat Mocettanr. 
Cotrerrra’s Wonns. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
P_— (John Cesdage' s) Wongs. 
Peren Sreany's Woras 
Baanert’s Macvs. 4to. 
Pasestter’s Exocisa Gaamuan anv Invex. 
Report price of any works on “ Astrology.” 
Wanted by Afr. Thomas Millard, 38, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Svuumea Sonos. By Morti ner Collins. 
Wanted by Mr. C. F. Blac kburn, Reading. 
Carett’s Suaxsrens. Vol. X. 
Wanted by Mr. J. W. Jarvis, 15, Charles Square, Hoxton. 
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Usrvensat Catatoove or Booxs ow Ant.—All! Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museum 
London, W. 

Nores & Qoeares of Jan. 6, 1866. No. 210. 


Pre 4 Fall price will be 
‘or clean copies. 


given 

F.u. 8 (Combridge) is in error in supposing that it is not known 
that the line 

“ Men are but children of a larger growth,’’ 

ts from regen All for Love. 

E. Extrs. Tennyson was born at Somerby. Lincolnshire, in 1909. 
For further partic ulars of the Laureate, consult The Men of the Time. 

Wire ano Watwors has long been out of print. 

_ Lives or Da. Jonnsow. The best edition of Boswell is that of 1811 
in four vols. 8v0. The best of Croker'’s Boswell (and the 
book on the subject of Dr. Johnson) is that in one large 8vo. rol.. pub 
lished bu Murray in 1869. The more important of the man» other fo 8 
of the great Moralist are those of Mrs. Piozzi, Dr. Stra han, Sir John 
oe Mr. Tyers, and Mr. Nicho's 

= 5 F. T. The saying “Go to 

«N & Q.” Ist S. ix. 577; 2nd S. iv. 268, 443. 

C. Warns. There are at leas t four different kinds of © uphers, so 
that we are at a loss to discover the one of which a vocab ulary is re- 
quired. 


most complete 


Bath” has been discussed in 


Cunes (this week) or Astama, Covans, 


ny Da. Lococn’s Warns. 
F.S.A.8. Author of * 


anp Diseases 7, tar Carst 
<— em = + M. Tweddell. F.RS.N.A 
hakspere, his Times,” &c. Stokesley, York " 
Feb. 8, 169 —" I have alw: ‘ys found them to give immediate reli_f x. 
myself. my wife. and children in difficulty of breathinz. coughs, and 
other affections of the lungs, and witnessed their good “effe cts On my 
friends (some of w! om were asthmatical). I have great pleasure in re- 
commending their use." They have a pleasant taste. Price Is. $d. 
and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 


AND QUERIES. 
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Baeaxrast.—A Successrvt Exrentuent.—The Civil Service Gazette 
has the following interesting remarks :—“ There are very few simple 
articles of food ‘which can bovwt so many valuable and important 
dietary properties as cocoa. While acting on the nerves asa gentle 
stimulant, it provides the body with some of the purest elements of 
nu’ritio», and at the sane time corrects and invigorates the action of 
the digestive organs. These beneficial effects depend in a great mea- 
sure upon the manner of its preparation, but of late sears such close 
attenti n has heen given to the growth and treatment of cocoa, that 
there is no difficulty in secu it with eve y veeful « qua ity fully de- 
veloped. ‘The singular success which Mr. Epps attained by his hom@o- 
pat'ic preparation of coco. has never been surpassed by any experi- 
mentalist. Farand wide the reputation of Epp:'s Cocoa has spread by 
the simple force of its own extraordinary merits. Medical men of all 
shad. sof opinion have agreed in recommending it as the safe.t and 
most bene‘icial article of ciet fur persons of weak constitutions This 
superiority of a particular mode of preparation over ell others is a re- 
markable proof of the great results to be obtained from jittiecauses. 
By a thorouzh knowledze of the natural laws which govern the opera- 
tions of digestion and nutvi‘ien, and bya careful application of the 
fine properties of well-selected cocoa. Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables w th a delicately Favoured beverace which may save 
us manv heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious ue of such arti- 
cles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundredsof subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shafc by keeping ours lves well 
fortified with pure blood und a properly nourished frame.’ 


Tar Mawcractcre of Warcnes anno Crocxs.—A most interesting 
and instructive little work, describing briefly, but with great clearness, 
the rise and progress of watch and clock m+«kinz, has just been pub- 
lished by Ma. J. W. Bewxson, 25, Old Bond Street; 99, Westbourne 
Grove; and the Steam City Factory, 58 and 60, Li ate Hill. The 
book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full deser pti yn of the vari- 
ous kinds of watches and cl: xcks, with their prices; and no one should 
make a purchase without visiting the above establishments or consult- 
ing thia truly valuable work. By its aid persons re-iding in any part of 
the Unitea Kingdom, India, or the Colonies, are enab! to select for 
themselves the watch beat adapted for their use, and have it sent to them 
with perfect safety. Ma. Bexson, who holds the appointment to the 
Prince of Wales, sends this pamphiet to any address on r:ceipt of two 
p stage stamps, and we cannot too strongly recommend it to the notice 
of the intending purchaser. 

“ Nores & Queate 


































is registered £ for transmission abroad. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 
PRINTERS’ PENSION SOCIETY. 


The favour of your Votes and Int ~~ om is respectfu solicited on 


ELIZABETH ROSE, aged 62, 
Widow of FREDERICK ROSE, Compositor and Reader. 
The « pase is ——r recomm: nded by 
Rpg t House, Strand. 
the Year Round. 


<WORTH, ESQ. 
8Q. 


[ 
M FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ... F.R.C 
TEGGALL, Consett Vicarage, Gateshead, eon. 
MUND JOY, 51, Nelson Square. § 

Proxi ies will be thankfully received by 
MR. W. G. SMITH, * Notes and ~ ell Office, Wellington Strect, 
Strand. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 63. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢., 5s. 6d., and 6s. Ge. per 1,000. 

THE TEMPLE ENVELUPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100, 

STRAW PAPER ~—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hard-made Outsides, %s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK BORDEKED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100_Super thick quality 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for Is. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s. fd. per ream, or 
&s. 6d. per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER. plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Tilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 

Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, _ Albums, &c., post 

free. (Esrastisnep 1841 


Joseru GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 











SOLD by all STATIONERS throughout the World. 
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POPULAR EDUCATIONAL WORES,. 
AND ENLARGED EDITIONS, 
& CO., 23, Paternoster Row. 


REVISED, 
KENT 


NEW, 
Published by W. 


The 337th Thousand, price te. sewed, or ls. 6d. bound in cloth, 

INCE and GILBERT'S OUTLINES of ENGLISH 
HISTORY. It is an unquestionable truth that this is the most 
popular Work on the subject ever issue 


The Sixth Edition, price 1s. sewed, or Is. 6d. bonnd in cloth, 
2,500 QUESTIONS on INCE and GILBERT’S 
OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, in the way of suggestive 
Examinations. By JAMES GILBERT. 
The OUTLINES and QUESTIONS may be had bound together, 
price 3s. 
The Eighth Thousand, price |s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
INCE and GILBERT’S OUTLINES of DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPITY. By Professor WALLACE and JAMES 
GILBERT. With Maps, the latest Statistics of the World, and 
the Population Returns of the Counties and Chief Towns of the 
United Kingdom. 
The 21th Thousand, price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
INCE and GILBERT’S OUTLINES of GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE. Muc h improved Edition, “which,” says the 
Atheneum, “ contains a remarkable quantity of information.’ 


The 2th Thousand, price Is. sewed, or Is. 6d. bound in cloth, 
INCE and GILBERT’S OU TL INES of FRENCH 


HISTORY. A French critic says :—“ Mr. Ince is not one of those 
men who speak much without saying anything ; he says much ina 
few words.”’ 


The Fifth Edition, in 200 pages, crown 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 
price 3s. 6d.; or, with three Maps, and an alphabetical list of the 
Ancient Roman Towne. with their Modern Names, price 4s. 


ENGLISH HISTORY (extended and improved); | 
with copious Notices of the Customs, Manners, Dress, Arts, &c. of 
the differ “a Periods. By HENRY INCE, M.A., and JAMES 
GILBE! 

The Seventh "Thousand, price Is. sewed, or Is. 6. bound in cloth, 

INCE and GILBERT’S OUTLINES—GRECIAN 
HISTORY. By the REV. E. WALFORD, M.A. With Maps. 


The Fourth Edition, price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
INCE and GILBERT’S OUTLINES — ROMAN 
HISTORY. By the REV. E. BOGER, M.A., 
St. Saviour'’s Grammar school. 
18mo, sewed, price |s., or bound in cloth Is. 6d. 
INCE and GILBERT’S OUTLINES — ARITH- 
METIC. By JOHN BOX and JAMES GILBERT. 
Also a KEY to the Work, price Is. 


sewed, price 6d., or bound in cloth, ls. 


RHYMES for BOYS and GIRLS. 


18mo, 


HISTORICAL 
By JOHN BOX and JAMES GILBERT. 
those in “ Ince’s Outlines ot English History." 

Published by KENT «& CO. Paternoster es: 
age tree, at the same prices by 
rove, Old Kent Road, 8 Colleges, Sek 
cuppled on liberal terms. 


LBERT, 2, Devonshire 
ro E postales Orders 


Just published, price one shilling, the 110th Thousand of the 


ORISONIANA; or, Family Adviser of the 
British College of Health. By J wo MORISON, the Hygeist. 
mprising Origin of Life and true © f Diseases explained, 
forming a complete manual for individuals ond families for everything 
that regards preserving them in health and curing their diseases. The 
whole tried and proved by the members of the British College of Health 
during the last forty-five years. 


May be had at the British College of Health, Euston Road, London, | 


and of all the Hygeian Agents for the sale of Morison’s Vegetable 
Universal Medicines throughout the world. No vaccination, né bleed- 
ing, no poisons. Kemember that the blood is the life, and that vaccine 
lymph is nothing but putridity leading to disease and death. 

Morison’s Pills, Powders, and Ointment, are sold by the Hygeian 
Agents and all Medicine Vendors. 


THY INCUR THE RISKS OF LIMITED 

I - ABIL ITY, by taking x shares in Civil Service or Co-operative 
Stores, wher 10 per cent. by purchasing of the EAST 
INDIA TE A COMPANY, and can have the goods dative red at your 
own door. Teas from ts. 3d. per lb. upwards. Price liste post free on 
application at the Company's Warehouses, 9,Great St. Helen’ 's-church - 
yard, Bishopsgate. 


» you can save 


NOTES AND ) QUERIES. 


Head Master of 


Reing an Expansion of | 


The abo ve Books sent | 


[4 S. Ill. Fes. 13, 69, 


LITERARY SALEROOMS, 31, ANGLESEA STREET, DUBLIN, 


| | LEWIS AND SON beg to announce the Saute 
| e by AUCTION, on TUESDAY, Februery 23rd, 1869. and fol- 
| lowing days, of the wer at RTA NT, CHOICE, and VALUABLE 
LIBRAR of a WELL-KNOWN COLLE(C TOR, comprising an 
extensive series of Eng lish Literature, amongst which will be found 
the best library editions of Alison, Hallam, Macaulay, Motley, and 
Prescott’s Histories ; Campbell's Lives of the Chanceilors; Layard’s 
Nineveh, with Atlas; Wilkinson's Ancient and Modern Exyptians; 
Dodsley's Old Plays, 13 vols., L. P.; Works of Bewick; Dibdin's 'ypo- 
graphical Antiquities, Bibliographical Decameron and Tours, Biblio- 
theca Spenceriana ; Bibliomani«, oxccet; Kuskin's Modern Painters, 
Stones of Venice, &c. ; Waverley Novels, Abbotsford Edition ; Fine 
Sets of Blackwood'’s, Fraser's, and Dublin University Magazines; 
Quarterly, Edinburgh, North British, and Saturday Reviews ; Illus- 
trated London News: Notes and Queries; Punc"; also the vue 
des Dreux Mondes ; Works relating to Ireland, many scarce: and @ 
Magnificent Assemblage of Works on the Fine Arts, including the 
Grand Galleries, in the finest original state, of which may men- 
tioned the Boisser‘e, Crozat, Florence, Houghton, Le Brun, Luxem- 
bourgh, Palais Pitti Galleries; Musée Francais et Royal ; Denon's 
} Egypte ; Monumens des Arts ; Works illustrated by G. Doré ; Hamil- 
ton's Vases; Holbein's Court of Henry VIIL.; Hill's Etchings ; Owen 
| Jones's mg pm and Grammar of Ornament; Meulemeester, Loges 
de Rafiaelle; Lavater's Works; W. Y. Ottley’ s Works; a Grand Set of 
| Piranesi; Poniatowski Gems; Sotheby's Principia Typographica; 
Stuart and Revett’s Athens; Van Dyck Pestenmiee Collections ot Por- 
and Engravings; Art Union and Art Journal ; Smith's Cata- 
Raisonnée ; and many other fine and rare books in choice state 
nd condition, purchased during the last twenty years from the best 
libraries dispersed in this city, in London, and on the Continent. 
Catalogues forwarded on Application. 
" > 
BC PATENT DESPATCH BOX, 


| JENNER and RaEw STUB beg to invite attention to their newl: 
invented Patent A B C andi, 2, 3, DESPATCH BOXES, which 
general convenience, for. ready access to papers, and methodical are 
rangement, Bevp received the highest commendation. Price 10s. 6d. 

and upwa 

| “ This — 4 valuable contrivance.""—Punch. 


“ There can be no question as to the value of this invention.” 
Morning Post. 


} rt and KNEWSTUB, Inventors of the ELGIN WRITING 
SE, 33, ST. JAMES'S STREET, and 6, JERMYN STREET. 
\ JHITE AND SOUND TEETH.—JEWSBURY 
and BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, establi 
by forty years’ experience, as the best Preservative for the Teeth 


Gums. 
The Original and only Genuine, js Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per pot. 


113, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER; 
And by Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 


M*. HOWA RD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet Street, 
has introduced an entirely new description of AR’ wate 
j T EETU, fixed without springs. wires, or ligatures; they so perf 

resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the o 4 

by the closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, and 
| will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method 
| does not require the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and 

will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaran 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rem 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet Street. 

*«* At Home from 10 till 5. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. _ 


MESSRS. GABRIEL. 
(ESTABLISHED 1815.) 
NEW PAMPHLET, Price 3d. 
Free by Post Four Stamps. 
“ Messrs. Gabriel are particularly successful in their system of Arti- 


ficial Teeth, which they fix firmly in the mouth by means of an an Elacte 
Gum without springs, painlessly, and without any operation.” erald. 
| “ Invaluable to clergymen, public orators, and inveliée.® 
Court J 
Tooth from 5s.; Set from 4 to 20 guineas. 
London : 56, Harley Street, W. 
London : 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Liverpool : 134, Duke Street. 
Brighton : 38, North Street. 
ATTENDANCE DAILY. 





Charges : 


CHIMNEYS CURED.—Terms, no cure, 


Numerous respectable references, among which are All 


QMOKY 
no pay. 

Saints’ Clergy-houses, Margaret Street, the Rev. W. Richards, 

33, Albany Street, Kegent’s Park ; Mavsieck’ Castle, near Inverness; 

St. Margaret's Convent, Edinburgh; White Hall ,Cumberland ; 

| Hall, Northumberland ; The Colleze, Isle of Cumbrae, by Greenock, 

fe. addres JOHN EDWARDS « CO., |, Vansittart Street, Deptford, 

on . 


¥ 


> OR px 0g 











